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In taxation, says the cynic, “let me make the deals and I care not 
who makes the ideals.” How far we should go with the cynic, will be 
liscussed hereafter; but I think we must begin with him. 


While taxation may not have started as a class st le, and while 


rugg 
class element is modified in the United States by the operation of 
nstitutional inhibitions, modern taxation or tax-making in its most 
aracteristic aspect is a group contest in which powerful interests 
vigorously endeavor to rid themselves of present or proposed tax bur- 
lens. It is, first of all, a hard game in which he who trusts wholly to 
conomics, reason, and justice, will in the end retire beaten and disil- 
lusioned. Class politics is of the essence of taxation. 
This truth applies not only to the political game of tax-making. It 


fects vitally the economist’s thinking about taxation. Contest and 
class politics by themselves yield neither the truth nor sound taxes. But 
they are indispensable elements in discovering what is truth and sound 
policy in matters of taxation. For each sound principle of taxation 
laid down by the economist or statesman, the taxpayers themselves, in 
bitter struggle, have brought to light a half dozen. The intellectual 
interest of the aloof thinker is not enough. ‘The creative inspiration 
of contest is also needed. Clashing litigants have made more good law 
than wise legislators and disinterested judges. 

The truth not only emerges from contest, but the contest in part 
determines what is the truth. In this domain of life and thought, the 
facts are in some part what our own efforts make them. Expenditures 
and revenue yields are dependent in material degree upon the resistance 
of the taxpayers themselves. Tax reduction exercises a potent check 
upon proposed expenditures. Fear of a deficit spurs fiscal officials to 
settle old tax cases—both to pay refunds and collect back taxes with 
greater promptness than would otherwise be exercised. There are over 
18,000 unsettled tax appeals pending before the United States Board 
of Tax Appeals, in which the government claims approximately 
$550,000,000 additional taxes. Past experience shows both that there 
has been harmful delay in the settlement of these cases, and that settle- 
ment yields approximately one-half of the additional taxes claimed by 
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I may take time at this point to express the personal opinion that 
that branch of economics devoted to taxation can never be merely or 
principally a science. ‘l'axes are fixed much as wages are fixed, by thi 
play of competitive forces; but all sorts of collateral factors obscure 
the process, and the competitive efficiency of many groups is low. You 
may usually count on selfishness, but not always on enlightened selfish- 
ness. The interests or forces whose resultant the economist seeks to 
trace, vary with education, the progress of democracy, the acquisition 
of political finesse and tax technique on the part of the spokesman or 
representatives of such interests. As is noted hereafter, regard for 
the general welfare and for sound public policy frequently exercises a 
powerful influence; but this is an influence which varies greatly with 
the political atmosphere, and with the character of the political leaders 
who chance to be in office. 

I suspect that what is true of taxation is also true of the field of 
labor and other branches of economics, in which the “underlying uni- 
formities which the economist seeks” are vitally dependent upon the 
conscious and concerted action of social groups. Political economy is 
concerned quite as much with the future as with the past. Values, prices 
and wages are part of the stock in trade of the economist. They de- 
pend as much upon the probable future as on the finished past. The 
economist who is rusty on statistics and history, but who guesses well 


the future decline and fall of economic powers, the extent to which old 
alliances will be dissolved and new alignments formed, the time in which 


a federal reserve system will suppress the old and create a new variety 
of financial panic, the rapidity with which birth control will arrest the 
“devastating torrent of children” in Protestant and Catholic countries, 
the immediate and later effects of the restriction of immigration, the 
interval that must pass before the concerted regulation of output 
is legitimized in industry as in agriculture and labor, the effect of tax 
reduction in neutralizing tax avoidance and increasing the taxable basis 
—he who by imagination or instinct or reason gauges well these forces 
of the future, is a better economist in my opinion, than he who is master 
only of the facts of the past. 

History often repeats itself. But as frequently it fails to repeat. The 
economist’s own work sets in motion influences which modify the group 
action which he studies. The popularization of forecasting, thus, has 
appreciably affected the character of the recent business cycle. What 
Sir Josiah Stamp has said of statistics is equally true of economic 
history; they are invaluable aids to intelligence; they can never be 
substitutes for intelligence. The mind may be closed as well as en- 
kindled and illuminated by erudition. It is necessary to know history 
and statistics. It is just as necessary to know when to toss them over- 
board. The disinterested mind and the passion for precision are of 
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Must we then swim only with the stream? Is there no place for the 
sound but unpalatable truth? Has the tax economist no effective 
function but that of guiding, perhaps moderating, the selfish interests 
of powerful groups? Are ideals and idealism in taxation useless, or 
worse than useless? 

Certainly, in my opinion, the callow idealist, the jejune preachments 
of the narrow-minded, are worse than useless. Idealism as a striving 
after perfect truth or justice, is mostly a nuisance. It does good, but 
more harm than good, if injected into practical affairs. The ideal of 
a single land tax, or of a single sales tax, or of a single tax on luxuries 
or expenditures, after all their repercussions and reactions are weighed, 
does more to discredit the partial truth resident in each proposal than 
to give due effect to that partial truth. Narrowness and restricted 
vision are unforgivable sins in those who essay to guide tax thinking. 
“The ends of government,” said John Stuart Mill, “are as comprehen- 
sive as those of the social union. They consist of all the good, and all 
the immunity from evil, which the existence of government can be made, 
either directly or indirectly, to bestow.” Mill stated thus, to my think- 
ing, the deepest truth applicable to taxation and tax making. Its valid 
ity, I think, is assumed by the untutored practical mind. However far 
his conduct may depart from this path, the man on the street accepts it 
as the true path. To obscure that path in the name of perfect truth, 


> is unforgivable. In taxation 


or ideal justice, or economic “science,’ 
let the teacher be silent who cannot hold many objects and ends in mind 
at the same time; or let him speak only of the narrow, technical problem 
whose solution requires learning rather than wisdom. 

Taxes are as complex as life. The moralist calls for just taxes; but 
taxes cannot just be just. The administrator asks for simple taxes; but 
experience shows that they cannot simply be simple. Some politicians 
would mould taxes wholly in accordance with political expediency; but 
statesmen realize that in the long run this would be impolitic. The business 
man demands practical taxes; but financial history proves that it is imprac- 
ticable to make them merely practical. The legalist wants taxes adminis- 
tered strictly according to law; but the record of the income tax and the 
property tax makes it clear that such taxes cannot be successfully adminis- 
tered by methods meticulously legal. 

The injury done by a misplaced ideal is well illustrated in the appli- 
cation of the federal income tax. The administration of the tax is, in 
many respects, deserving of the highest praise, and it has been greatly 
improved in recent months. But the application of the tax to the larger 
and more complicated cases in the past, has been characterized by 
vacillation, delay, and demoralizing uncertainty. We are told in a re- 
cent report by the Treasury Department: 

More than 19,000 undecided cases are pending before the Board of Tax 
Appeals, involving aggregate deficiencies of approximately $550,000,000 
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economics and government assume roles of importance in the political 
arena where taxes are made and unmade. Tax making rises above 
what the war aviators called “a dog fight.” 

Tax-making is, accordingly, something better than a whirling battle 
of jarring sects and factions, in which considerations of equity and 
sound public policy are wholly lost to view. The great number of in 
terests at stake and the very complexity of the fight sweeten it. There 
ire so many issues that with respect to many of them, a majority of 
legislators and voters are unaffected and disinterested; they may cast. 
their votes as a more or less disinterested jury. There are thus many 
important tax problems which may be settled on the broad basis of 
equity and sound public policy, if one is wise and ingenious enough to 
find the right solution. Here, patient research and the disinterested 
mind find wide scope for their beneficent service. 

Federal tax laws in recent years have been profoundly influenced by 
the Legislative Counsel of the House and Senate. These men have 
striven with undeviating aim to write into law the will of Congress; but 

the many important technical matters which have so frequently, in 
pr ictice and effect, been left to their discretion, the V have sought truth 

d even-handed justice with a tireless devotion, which is beyond ade 
quate praise. Or to take another illustration: the Secretary of th 
Treasury and important members of Congress who could be named, hav 
repeatedly in recent vears fought for tax measures which they knew at 
the time were foredoomed to failure. They knew the efficacy of reit 
erated enunciation of the sound but unpalatable truth. 

The shallow sentimentalism of the parlor idealist and the narrow zeal 
of the fanatical idealist, result in little good and much harm in the field 
of taxation. But the work of those who serve with humility as well as 
zeal the cause of truth and justice, counts mightily. The arm of the 
enlightened tax official slackens when he is called upon to enforce tax 
laws wl ich conflict with his sense of equity. The natural opposition to 
progressive taxation of the very wealthy—one of the powerful tax 
groups to which I have alluded—is moderated and frequently overcom: 
by prevailing doctrines of equity and sound public policy, in th 
creation of which economists and disinterested students play a most 
important part. In the adoption of tax legislation there come zero 
hours, when the zeal of the narrowly selfish flags. At that time the 
apostle of the broader. deeper, and less popular truth gets his chances 
\merican tax laws contain not a few beneficent provisions traceable to 
some tireless lobbyist for the public good. 

The disinterested fiscal truth exercises, then, a real influence. Its 
action is largely critical, negative, and indirect, but it is pervasive and 
powerful. The truth is mighty, even though, from my limited expe 
rience, I see no reason to believe that it will prevail. 
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FROM CAPITAL LEVY TO SURTAX 


With the adoption of a plan for a special surtax on incomes at th 
Labour Party Conference at Blackpool in October, 1927, the British 
capital levy movement entered upon a new stage. For more than a 
decade, through one vicissitude after another, British labor has been 
asking for a levy on wealth. The Blackpool Conference abandoned thi 


‘ 


term “capital levy” and substituted “special surtax on incomes over 


£500 derived from property and investment.” 


The Early Agitation 

The capital levy movement in Great Britain had its inception in 
labor’s consciousness of the burden imposed upon the wage-earning 
classes by the expenses of war. Its continued stimulus came from th 
mounting national debt. At the end of the war the total debt, which 

id amounted to £649,770,000 on March 81, 1914, had reached 
£8,000,000,000. From that date forward gradual reductions were made 
in the total amount of indebtedness. The interest on the internal debt, 
which was eight-ninths of the country’s annual interest charges on the 
debt,’ has stood as follows in relation to the budget :? 


-rnal del 
Internal de rt 
ear interest 
budget receipts 
(in thousands) 
1913.14 £ 16,728 9.6 
1919-20 283 , 780 21.9 
1920-21 808, 664 | 22.4 
1921-22 285, 562 26.7 
1922-23 265,671 80.4 
1923-24 269 671 $4.3 
1924-25 272,777 $5.1 
1925-26 273 , 633 86.4 


In the latter part of the war period, when it was realized that th 
country was to remain under the shadow of an unprecedented national 
debt for years to come, proposals for a levy on capital were brought 
forward, with the intention of clearing away the greater part of the 
obligation with a few bold strokes. Writing in 1916, in an article on 
“A Revolution in the Income Tax” (one of the collection in the Fabian 
Research Society’s pamphlet How to Pay for the War), Sidney Webb 
advocated a 10 per cent tax on capital.® 

Even an income tax at ten shillings in the pound—even if augmented by 
every kind of indirect taxation that the ingenuity of the Chancellor of the 


*The interest on the external debt, including the debt to the United States, 
was only one-ninth of the total interest payments in 1925-26. 

* Table adapted from figures quoted in the Report of the Committee on National 
Debt and Taxation (Cmd. 2800), 1927, p. 33. 

* Fabian Research Society, How to Pay for the War, London, 1916, pp. 260, 263. 
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In the conclusions given in the report of the committee itself the 
issue was not directly faced. The opinion of the committee that the 
scheme was possible but perhaps not expedient, was phrased in this way." 

. . Your committee have come to the following conclusions. 

They are of the opinion that, although the administration of a tax of this 
character would involve many difficulties, yet those difficulties should not be 
nsurmountable, and in its main features the scheme of the Board of Inland 
Revenue, as now amended, is practicable in an administrative sense, inas- 
mu¢ h as: 

(a) The examination of taxpayers’ returns, valuation of property, and 
assessment and collection of duty could be carried out in an effective and 
impartial manner ; 

(b) The cost of administration and collection, having regard to the 
:mount of the estimated yield, would be small. 

On the other hand, the duty of the taxpayer to furnish a return of his 
wealth at the two dates, and a statement of its value would involve him in 
both trouble and expense. 

The effect of the large abatements now proposed is that the burden of 
taxation would, in the main, be cast only upon those individuals who could 
most justly be called upon to make the sacrifice, and that the tax would 
discriminate against those who had made exceptional profits in consequence 
of the war conditions. 

As regards the question of practicability in its wider sense of expedience 
and desirability, your committee feels that this question is one which can 
only be determined with regard to national and financial conditions in 
general. 

The effort to tax capital thus shifted from the proposal of a levy on 
all existing capital—the “conscription of wealth”—at a 10 or 121 per 
cent rate, to an attempt to reach the profiteer through the taxation of 
war profits, and finally, to a carefully framed proposal, worked out by 
so experienced an organization as the Board of Inland Revenue, for the 
levying of a graduated tax on war-time increases in wealth. 

From this time forward the movement lost ground. When the actual 
moment of decision came, the Chancellor of the Exchequer refused to 
propose the tax; and, although supporters brought up the subject at 
intervals, the popular interest was clearly lost. In May, 1922, in the 
coursé of the second reading of the Finance bill for that year, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer quenched the recurring suggestion from the 
Labor benches and defined the grounds of his opposition. “The story 
of Tantalus will be reproduced,” he said, “in the case of any Chancellor 
of the Exchequer who seeks to impose a capital levy, because the capital 
he seeks will disappear every time he attempts to snatch at it.” 


Decline of the Agitation 
The acceptance of such a scheme of taxation seemed within the range 
of possibility in 1920. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, who had 


*Report from the Select Committee on Increase of Wealth (War), London, 
1920, p. vi. 
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and the War Debt (1922), a plan which has had more general con- 
sideration throughout the country than has any other. 

Under the Trades Union Congress scheme it was proposed to raise 
a levy upon a graduated scale from all personal owners of capital in 
excess of £5,000, companies and corporate bodies being, as such, exempt. 
The scale was to be so adjusted as to raise a gross sum of £3,000 mil- 
lions, and the whole of the proceeds applied to redemption of debt. A 
provisional scale of graduation published in Labour and the War Debt 
ranged from a charge of 5 per cent on the excess over £5,000 of an 
owner of not more than £6,000, to a charge of 60 per cent on the excess 
over £1,000,000 of every owner worth more than that amount. The 


scale was as follows :* 


Capital in Pounds Levy 
pe r cent 

30.000— 50,000............. 35 
55 


Above—1.000,000 


The Board of Inland Revenue also furnished the committee with an 
estimate of the net annual saving from a capital levy with income and 
super-tax and death duties at the rates in force for 1925-26. On this 
basis the Board calculated that a levy on the provisional scale shown in 
Labour and the War Debt, yielding £2,500 millions, would give a net 
annual saving of £48 millions. <A levy of £3,000 millions, obtained by 
increasing this scale by 20 per cent throughout, would give a net saving 
of nearly £58 millions. 

The minority’s conclusions as to a capital levy were stated as fol- 
lows 


We reqard the levy as equitable and, in accordance with the statement 
of the Board of Inland Revenue, as practicable also, provided that it is 
accepted with general good will. 

Throughout our discussion of the practical difficulties likely to be en- 
countered in the working of a levy, it has indeed been apparent that these 
would be at a minimum if the nature of the operation were understood, and 
its purpose endorsed, not only by the majority of the citizens, but also by 
the greater part of those liable to the levy, and by the banks and others 
whose assistance in the financial operations incidental to it would be of 
material value. In this respect conditions were evidently much more favor- 

*Ibid., p. 897. 

*Ibid., pp. 411-2. 
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to anticipate under present conditions, it would be highly injurious to the 
social and industrial life of the community. 

The majority regarded industrial taxation as the most effective way 
of obtaining contributions from wage-earners, and as against the claim 
of the minority that the wage-earning population was seriously over 
taxed, pointed out that “the post-war taxes, combined with other fac 
tors, do not appear to have reduced the average or general standard of 
living of the working classes below the pre-war level.” 

A few weeks after the report of the Colwyn committee was published, 
the surtax scheme was commended to the annual conference of the Ind 
pendent Labour party; and, in spite of opposition from members who 
desired the capital levy in its earlier guise, a resolution was passed 
providing for a speedy examination of the surtax plan and a report 
upon it. In August, 1927, the proposal appeared upon the agenda for 
the Labour Conference, which was shortly to meet. 

“Now that the nation has ‘missed the tide’ for a massive redemption 
of debt, and has preferred a sinking fund,” said the memorandum in- 
cluded in the agenda, “there are advantages in getting our ‘capital 
levy’ not in a single payment, but in an annual income for the state.” It 
was argued that the new plan would require no valuation, and that it 
could be carried out immediately by the Inland Revenue Department. 
It would be operated by the ordinary existing machinery of the incom 
tax, the excellence of which was proved. It was emphasized that the 
object of the original form of the capital levy—the “partial rectifi 
cation of the gross inequalities of wealth which were so greatly increased 
by the war”’—would be achieved to the same extent through the surtax 
is by the original proposal. 


Endorsement by the Labour Party 


At the Labour Party Conference in Blackpool, in October, 1927, the 
surt im ON solution. which WAS phrased as follows. Was off red bv Mr 
Lees Smith, one of the minority members of the Colwyn committee: 

This conference. he ing of the opinion that the existing sinking fund for 
the redemption of the national debt is being used to hamper the growth of 
the social services, and to continue the burden of the food taxes upon th 
poor, calls for the imposition of a special surtax on incomes over £500 a 
vear derived from property and investment. as proposed in the minority 
report of the Colwyn committee, with the object of liberating resources for 
the abolition of taxes on necessaries, for the development of the social serv- 
ices, and for the reduction of the debt. 

In advocating the resolution, Mr. Lees Smith said that the minority 
on the Colwyn committee which examined the capital levy proposal esti 
mated that on the scale suggested seven years before, it would yield 
between £70,000,000 and £80,000,000 a year. In bringing forward this 
proposal as an alternative to a capital levy, they had been careful to 
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party brought a revival of the debate which had proceeded briskly 
through the medium of pamphlets and articles from 1918 to 1923. 
This argument in its most effective form may be illustrated from the 
remarks of such men as Mr. J. S. Hobson and Sir Josiah Stamp. 
Mr. Hobson, who on the whole approved the levy in the form in which 
it was advocated in the earlier years, argued that: 

The general economic defense of the levy is that it is a matter of urgent 
national importance that the sum of the indebtedness shall be reduced at th 
earliest possible moment so as to avoid an injurious increase of the income 
tax, and that the only means of doing this is an appropriation to this im 
portant public purpose of that portion of private accumulated wealth which 


of least importance to its owners.’ 


Sir Josiah Stamp, who in 1920 “thought the scheme for raising 
ome 500 millions, though a task transcending in practical difficulty 
anything that had been attempted before, was just worth the risk of 
the attempt,”’® became an opponent of the levy, largely for the reason 
that: 

The capital levy is “impracticable” in the ordinary sense of the word. 
It is “practicable” upon an altogether lower level of equity, yield and 
efficiency than has hitherto contented us, and it is practicable even on that 
level only if certain essential political conditions are present. ‘Those con 
ditions are not present in any proposals now actually before us."? 


Even more recently, John Maynard Keynes has spoken with the 
voice of experience :** 

Bright ideas within the realm of taxation are seldom worth while. There 
is nothing to be done wisely except to raise all you can in straightforward 
direct taxation and the balance from luxuries and drugs in wide, general use. 

Not all of the debate has reached as high a level as this. One of 
the astounding aspects of the years of capital levy agitation has been 
the British unawareness of or indifference to the use of the device by 
every important continental country except France. The literature 
of the subject in Great Britain is extensive; leading economists and 
financiers have written and spoken at length on the question. The 
issues have been aired and aired again in the press. Yet to this day the 
argument is abstract, theoretical, and tenuous. The Colwyn com- 
mittee’s analysis under the caption “Psychological Effects of the Levy 
on Saving and Enterprise of Individuals” is an illustration of the 
ultimate degree of refinement in fiscal analysis :*® 

*J.S. Hobson, Taxation in the New State (London, 1920), p. 192. 

* Josiah Stamp, Current Problems in Finance and Government, London, 1924, 
p. 228, 

Ibid., p. 288, 

“J. M. Keynes, “The Colwyn Report on National Debt and Taxation,” Economic 
Journal, vol. 87, no. 146 (June, 1927), p. 207. 

* Report of the Committee on National Debt and Taxation (Cmd. 2800), 1927, 


p. 279. 
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In 
THE SUPREME COURT AND COMPULSORY ARBITRATION 
An Awnatysis BAsep oN THE Kansas CAsEs 
The Present Status of the Kansas System of 
Compulsory Arbitration 
When the United States Supreme Court handed down its decision 
n the case of Dorchy v. Kansas (47 Sup. Ct. Rep. 86) on October 25, 
1926, it brought to a close an important series of opinions on the 
‘ed famous Kansas Industrial Court act of 1920.’ 
The Dorchy decision, though it left unsettled one of the most seri 
" ous problems raised by the Kansas act, that of the general prohibition 
tal of strikes, is nevertheless likely to be the final utterance of the Supreme 
me Court on that measure. The act, though many of its provisions are 
- leg lly effective, is being treated as non-existent by those authorities 
9. ' charged with administering it. It is therefore unlikely, in the near 
ti future at least, that any case based on it will be brought before the 
ol Supreme Court. The time is thus opportune for a thorough analysis 
of the principles underlying the constitutionality of compulsory arbi- 
d tration which have been developed by the courts since the passage of 
" the Act of 1920. 
Such an analysis is all the more necessary in view of the fact that 
d it has been frequently asserted that the Supreme Court has ruled 
— against compulsory arbitration in general and that the Kansas act 
. has therefore ceased to exist. As a matter of fact the Supreme Court 
= has done no more than declare that compulsory arbitration in such 
. industries as a ciliates of fuel, the prepar: ation of food, and, by 
implication, the manufacture of clothing, is unconstitutional. It has 
r, | definitely implied that compulsory arbitration of disputes in the two 


remaining industries covered by the Kansas act, transportation and 


} ‘The act, ch. 29 of the special session of the Kansas legislature, 1920, declared 
the following industries to be affected with a public interest and therefore subject 
to state supervision for purposes of public welfare: manufacture and preparation 
of food products, manufacture of clothing, mining or production of fuel, tran 


ig portation, and public utilities. A Court of Industrial Relations, consisting of 
three judges, was established to administer the act. This court was given power 

r to investigate and settle any controversies threatening to hinder or delay the 
efficient operation of the specified industries. No willful interference with con 

1 } tinuous operation was to be permitted on the part of either employees or em 
| ployers. Although individuals might quit work at will, strikes and lockouts wer 

| made illegal by the provisions that any conspiracy to hinder or delay operation 


in the specified industries, and the activity of any union officer or employer causing 
such hindrance or delay, was to be regarded as a violation of the law. Picketing 
was specifically declared illegal. The Court of Industrial Relations was em- 
powered to take over and operate plants, if it was considered necessary. It 
had the right to subpcena witnesses and issue orders; and its mandates were 
to be enforced, if necessary, through the state courts. The act thus set up a 
complete system of compulsory arbitration for the enumerated industries 
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286, 289; Wolff Packing Co. v. Court of Industrial Relations, 267 
U. S. 552. Furthermore, its general discussion of the degree to 
which different classes of industries might be regulated, its comparison 
of the Adamson act with the Kansas act, and its defense of the Supreme 
Court decision upholding the former in Wilson v. New (243 U. S. 
332) were of such a nature as to support the conclusion that com- 
pulsory arbitration of disputes in transportation and public utilities 
would probably be upheld. 

Upon the rendering of this decision the Kansas Supreme Court, a 
majority of which considered that the Act of 1920 had been affected 
only to the extent that the fixing of wages in packing plants was pro- 
hibited, directed the Wolff Company to apply those orders of the In- 
dustrial Court affecting hours and overtime. (Court of Industrial 
Relations v. Wolff Packing Co., 114 Kan. 304, Oct. 6, 1923; 114 Kan. 
187, Nov. 10, 1923.) ‘The Wolff Company again appealed to the 
United States Supreme Court, maintaining that the decision of that 
court should have been so interpreted as to render not merely the fixing 
of wages, but the system of compulsory arbitration, in the packing 
industry unconstitutional. The Supreme Court upheld the contention 
of the company. It asserted that the fixing of hours was part of the 
system of compulsory arbitration, and that the principles applied 
by the Court in the first Wolff case to the fixing of wages in the pack- 
ing industry were also applicable to the system of compulsory arbitra- 
tion in that industry. It must be noted that though the decision re- 
ferred to the restrictions which the system of compulsory arbitration 
placed upon both employers and employees in the packing industry, 
and said that such a system was a violation of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment (Wolff v. Court of Industrial Relations, 267 U. S. 552, 569), 
its statement with respect to these matters was not, to judge from the 
later decision (Dorchy v. Kansas, 47 Sup. Ct. Rep. 86), to be in- 
tended as denying the validity of the prohibition of strikes. It was 
directly effective only as it declared invalid the restrictions upon em- 
ployers in industries like packing. 

The miners’ leaders had several times challenged the constitutionality 
of the anti-strike provisions of the Kansas act prior to the rendering 
of the first Wolff decision, in June, 1923, by the United States Su- 
preme Court. (Kansas v. Howat, 109 Kan. 376, June 11, 1921; 109 
Kan. 779, Nov. 21, 1921; 112 Kan. 235, Nov. 4, 1922. In each 
instance the act had been upheld by the state court. On March 10, 
1924, the United States Supreme Court decided (Dorchy v. Kansas, 
264 U. S. 286) that in view of the Wolff decision denying the validity 
of wage fixing in the packing industry, the Kansas Supreme Court 
should determine whether the prohibition of strikes was still in effect, 
or whether it should be considered to have fallen with the wage fixing 
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In order to learn more about the present status of compulsory ar- 
bitration in Kansas a letter was sent to the Public Service Commission 
early in April, 1927, asking for information concerning the extent 
of compulsory arbitration and the interpretation which the commission 
put upon its own authority. Mr. John H. Crawford, director of 
the labor department of the commission, who had been a judge of the 
Industrial Relations Court for a number of years, replied to this letter 
on April 12, 1927, saying: 

After the U. S. Supreme Court decision holding practically all the Indus 
trial Court law unconstitutional because it was a scheme of compulsory 
arbitration, the legislature of 1925 abolished the Industrial Court. 

All the old labor department activities were placed under the supervision 
of the newly created Puklic Service Commission. 

This letter is of considerable interest as indicating the Public Service 
Commission’s attitude toward compulsory arbitration. Clearly that 
body preferred to ignore some of its powers. Mr. Crawford’s view 
was faulty in several respects. In the first place the letter asserted 
that the decision of the United States Supreme Court preceded, and 
implied that it led to the passage of, the Act of 1925. The act, how- 
ever, became effective on March 10, 1925 (Laws of Kansas, 1925, 
p. 337), while the Supreme Court decision in the second Wolff case, 
to which Mr. Crawford’s letter must refer, was not rendered until 
April 13, 1925, more than a month later. Since the first Wolff deci- 
sion, handed down in June, 1923, had not been thought by either a 
majority of the Kansas Supreme Court or the Court of Industrial 
Relations to destroy compulsory arbitration, it can hardly be main 
tained that the legislature acted as a result of it. Secondly, it seems 
clear from what has already been said, and will seem even clearer in 
the sequel, that Mr. Crawford’s interpretation of the Supreme Court’s 
decision was not a valid one, for that body had done no more than 
rule against compulsory arbitration in such industries as packing and 
mining. It had left the power of compulsory arbitration in transporta- 
tion and public utilities unaffected. Thirdly, although it is true that 
the Act of 1925 abolished the Industrial Court, the implication of Mr. 
Crawford’s statement, following as it does his reference to the scheme 
of compulsory arbitration, is that the legislature abolished the compul- 
sory powers of that body. A reading of the section of the act above 
quoted, however, will show clearly that the new commission was given 
all the powers of the old court. The Act of 1925, therefore, had no 
effect upon the original system of the Act of 1920 except to place its 
administration in the hands of a new body. 

A further letter, asking whether “the present commission [had] 
any power to settle disputes compulsorily in such industries as the 
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portation, and public utility industries. Employers were no longer 
free to set wages and working conditions of their own choice if the 
Industrial Court intervened in a dispute and ordered different wages 
and working conditions put into effect. Employers might not shut 
down their plants without permission from the Industrial Court. 
They might be compelled to operate at a loss and against their will if 
the Industrial Court considered operation necessary to demonstrate 
to it that a loss was unavoidable, or if it believed that cessation of 
operation was for the purpose of restricting output. Employers 
might not lock out their employees. Employers were not free to dis- 
charge workers for testifying before the Industrial Court. Workers 
might not engage in strikes and picketing. They were thus denied the 
right to use the most effective weapon at their disposal. They were 
compelled as groups either to accept the terms of employment im- 
posed by the Industria] Court when that body intervened in a dispute, 
or to quit as individuals and seek jobs elsewhere. Their leaders were 
forbidden to order strikes or picketing. If the act had the effect of 
interfering severely with the employer’s freedom to conduct his busi- 
ness as he wished, it deprived the workers of much of the power to 
better their conditions which joint action makes possible. 

The Fifth Amendment to the Federal Constitution provides that 
“no person [shall] be deprived of life, liberty, or property, without 
due process of law.” It was the application of this provision, re- 
stricting the power of Congress, which was at issue in the case of 
Wilson v. New, (243 U.S. 332) in which a majority of the Supreme 
Court upheld the Adamson act of 1916. In this act Congress had 
averted a threatened railway strike by fixing the wages and hours of 
railway employees. The court considered the measure to be in the 
nature of compulsory arbitration. 

The cases on the Kansas act dealt with similar limitations imposed 
by Section 1 of the Fourteenth Amendment, which declares: “No 
State shall make or enforce any law which shall abridge the privileges 
or immunities of citizens of the United States; nor shall any State de- 
prive any person of life, liberty, or property, without due process 
of law; nor deny to any person within its jurisdiction the equal pro- 
tection of the laws.” It is obvious that a system of compulsory arbi- 
tration might without great difficulty be held to violate one or the 
other of these provisions. Any justification for such a system would 
depend upon the court’s opinion concerning the nature of the public 
benefits conferred and the public dangers averted by the restrictions 
imposed. 

The Question of Public Interest 

The Kansas legislature, in passing the Act of 1920, declared certain 

industries “to be affected with a public interest and therefore sub- 
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of the cases, the owner, by devoting his business to the public use, in effect 
grants the public an interest in that use, and subjects himself to public 
regulation to the extent of that interest, although the property continues to 
belong to its private owner, and to be entitled to protection accordingly. 


(P. 535.) 
Further on in the decision occurs the statement: 


In nearly all the business included under the third head above, the thing 
which gave the public interest was the indispensable nature of the service, 
ind the exorbitant charges to which the public might be subjected without 
ecognition. (P. 538.) 

Since it is assumed that businesses not included within this classifi- 
cation are not properly subject to any considerable degree of public 
regulation, the system of compulsory arbitration, to the extent that 

ipplied to the production of fuel, the manufacture of clothing, and 
the preparation of food, could not be upheld. “It has never been 
supposed, since the adoption of the Constitution,” said the Supreme 
Court, “that the business of the butcher, or the baker, the tailor, 
the wood chopper, the mining operator, or the miner was clothed with 
such a public interest that the price of his product or his wages could 
be fixed by state regulation.” (Wolff v. Court of Industrial Rela- 
tions, 262 U.S. 522, 5387.) On the other hand, since transportation 
and public utilities were included in the first class, and thus presum- 
ably possessed with the greatest degree of public interest, there was 
an implication that compulsory arbitration in these industries might 
be upheld. None of the Supreme Court decisions seems to contain 
anything which may be interpreted to mean that compulsory arbi- 


tration in these industries would be held invalid. 


The General Principle Underlying the Interpretation of the 
Fourteenth Amendment 

The Supreme Court, though it declined to support compulsory ar- 
bitration in the coal and packing businesses, has upheld regulation 
of businesses not included in any of the three classes described by 
Chief Justice Taft. For example, laws limiting hours of labor for 
women or providing for workmen’s compensation for accidents have 
been upheld under the police power, despite their restrictions upon 
employers and employees. (Muller v. Oregon, 208 U.S. 412; New 
York Central R.R. Co. v. White, 243 U.S. 188.) One might there- 
fore assert that all the many industries affected by these regulations, 
among them the production of fuel and clothing and the preparation 
of food, are possessed of sufficient public interest to warrant regula- 
tion for the public welfare. 


*For a discussion of this classification and of other criteria for regulation 
see comment in 33 Yale Law Journal 196. 
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tions of social welfare. The objection has validity only if one is will- 
ing to admit that a respect for individual rights is not consistent 
with a desire for social welfare. The judge whose belief in individual- 
ism is of the type advanced in Stirner’s The Ego and His Own, who 
considers the unrestricted freedom of the individual to be the first 
desideratum regardless of the effect upon others, must indeed be rare. 
The ordinary American individualistic jurist, if he analyzes his be- 
liefs at all, has a high respect for individual rights because he thinks 
that by protecting them the welfare of society as a whole is enhanced. 
If he were a pure individualist unaffected by considerations of social 
welfare, we should have no ordinary labor legislation upheld by the 
courts. The usual run of labor laws restricts the rights of employers 
and employees by its very nature. ‘The United States Supreme Court 
ind the state supreme courts, individualist though they be, have 
nevertheless supported a considerable number of such laws. They 
have probably done so because, though they generally believe that a re- 
spect for individual rights enhances social welfare, they think the par- 
ticular laws before them will confer still greater public benefits. 

A further objection may be made that the backwardness of our 
courts with respect to labor legislation is evidence that they are not 
interested in social welfare. That the courts have, in their general at- 
titude toward labor laws, often been unprogressive and have not ade- 
quately recognized the economic disabilities surrounding labor, can 
hardly be denied. This situation may be due to the failure of the 
courts to realize the seriousness of certain labor conditions and the 
need for legislation to remedy them. It may very probably be due to 
a large extent to the rationalizing process whereby a judge is led to 
give adherence to an individualistic philosophy which commonly sup- 
ports the economic welfare of his own group. In many instances it 
is likely that the judge conceives the welfare of his own group to be 
almost identical with the welfare of society as a whole. He therefore 
considers restrictions upon the employers to be socially detrimental. 
Though his conception of social welfare may be a narrow one, and 
though his unprogressive decisions may often be regarded as hindrances 
to social progress, the ordinary judge passing upon a labor law is 
likely to be largely influenced by considerations of ultimate social 
benefit. 

In what manner may the foregoing analysis be applied to the de- 
cisions on the Kansas act? The Supreme Court had before it a law 
intended to avert the serious public evils consequent upon strikes. In 
order to accomplish this end the law imposed serious restrictions upon 
employers and employees—probably the most extensive series of re- 
strictions enacted in America since the coming of the Industrial 
Revolution. In the Wolff cases the ultimate question was, “Are 
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with the railroads, the importance of the service or commodity fur- 
nished causes the industry to be affected with a high degree of public 
interest. 

It should be noted that a high degree of dependence upon a particu 
lar service or commodity would not in itself be sufficient to justify 
compulsory arbitration unless the industry were of a monopolistic 
nature. ‘The Kansas legislature and the Kansas Supreme Court, be- 
lieving commodities like food, fuel and clothing to be enormously im- 
portant to society, assumed compulsory arbitration in them to be justi- 
fied. But packing plants, coal mines, and clothing factories are not 
monopolistically operated. Competition is very active among such 
businesses. ‘The Kansas Supreme Court, in Court of Industrial Re- 
lations v. Wolff (111 Kan. 501, 502, 1922), upheld compulsory arbi- 
tration in packing plants, despite its admission that “if [the Wolff 
company] should cease to operate, the effect on the supply of meat 
ind food in this state would not greatly inconvenience the people of 
Kansas.” “Yet,” it went on to say, “the plant manufactures food 
products and supplies meat to a part of the people of this state, and 
if it should cease to operate, that source of supply would be cut off.” 
To this the United States Supreme Court, in the first Wolff case, (262 
U.S. 522, 538) replied, “There is no monopoly in the preparation of 
foods. . . . Given uninterrupted interstate commerce, the sources 
of a food supply in Kansas are countrywide, a short supply is not 
likely, and the danger from local monopolistic control less than ever.” 
The same reasoning obviously applies to coal mining and the manu- 
facture of clothing. 

Would the validity of compulsory arbitration depend upon the im- 
portance to the public of an industry as a whole, or upon the impor- 
tance of a single plant? The local plants of railroads and public utili 
ties, possessing, as they do, a monopoly of the service or commodity 
rendered, are so important to the public that the Supreme Court 
might uphold compulsory arbitration of local labor disputes affecting 
them. 

What would have been the Court’s attitude if faced with a dispute 
involving the whole packing industry, instead of the single Wolff plant? 
This question would probably never present itself to the Court in such 


a way as to demand an answer. It is unlikely, considering the negligi- 
ble extent to which employees of packing plants are unionized, that 
an effective nation-wide strike would take place among them. Assum- 


ing, however, that the production of meat throughout the country were 
tied up by a strike, there would still be many kinds of food obtainable. 
The Supreme Court, though it would probably not uphold compulsory 
arbitration in packing or similar food industries, even in case of in- 
dustry-wide strikes, might, however, take a different view with respect 
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tively little hardship to the general public because the supply of coal 


gh to provide for ordinary 


from the non-union districts was great enou 
needs. If the United Mine Workers is unable in the near future to 
regain its former ascendancy in the bituminous industry, th possi- 
bility of a nation-wide strike involving all mine workers is so little as 
to render it unlikely that the Supreme Court would uphold compulsory 
arbitration in the industry. 

The anthracite coal industry, localized in Pennsylvania, is thor- 
oughly organized; and several strikes involving practically all the 
workers have occurred. If Pennsylvania should enact a law requiring 
compulsory arbitration in the industry what would the Supreme Court 
say? Its position twenty-five years ago would probably have been 
different from the one it would take today. Perhaps the fact that 
President Coolidge did not consider it necessary to intervene in the 
strike of 1925-1926, as President Roosevelt intervened in the strike 
of 1902, was due in small part to the changed conditions. The strike 
of 1925-1926 caused much hardship in New England and New York, 
but not as much as it would have caused at an earlier time. The in- 
stallation of oil-heaters for domestic purposes has become more com- 
mon in recent years. In the later strike householders began to imi- 
tate the westerners and used the cheaper bituminous coal. In other 
words, their dependence upon anthracite had decreased. It was prob- 
ably the fear that their market would be endangered by the use of 
substitute fuels that induced the anthracite miners and operators to 
settle their dispute without a pronounced victory for either side. If 
the use of substitutes in the Northeast continues, it is unlikely that the 
United States Supreme Court would uphold compulsory arbitration 
in the anthracite industry. 

Mr. S. P. Simpson, writing in the Harvard Law Review for April, 
1925 (vol. 38, pp. 753-792), expressed the belief that the existence 
of a nation-wide labor organization, which, by means of a strike, might 
cut off a substantial part of the commodities or services furnished by 
an industry, would probably be held by the Supreme Court to justify 
compulsory arbitration. He points out that such an organization 
might be held to be a combination in restraint of trade, against which 
the courts have frequently upheld restrictions. The restrictions im- 
posed by the anti-strike laws, however, are not as extensive as those 
involved in a system of compulsory arbitration. It is questionable, 
therefore, if decisions upholding such laws would be recognized as 
valid precedents by the Supreme Court. Furthermore, it does not 
seem reasonable to suppose that 100 per cent organization of workers 
producing overalls, breakfast food, or monuments would be a reason 
for upholding compulsory arbitration in those businesses. If the or- 
ganization of workers producing a service or commodity absolutely 
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that could hardly be said of the Industrial Court’s orders to the 
Wolff Company. (Wolff v. Court of Industrial Relations, 262 U.S. 
522, 541-548. See also in this connection Simpson, 38 Harvard Law 
Review 758, 773-775.) 

The foregoing series of contrasts may easily be reduced to one broad 
distinction. An act having the effect of compulsory arbitration on 
the railroads was constitutional because a strike on the former would 
have involved such public damage that far-reaching restrictions on 
employers and employees were preferable to it. Compulsory arbitra- 
tion applied to packing plants (and by implication to clothing fac 
tories and coal mines) was not constitutional because strikes in them 
did not cause enough public damage to justify the restrictions involved. 
Since public utilities would appear to possess, for the purposes of 
regulation, all the attributes possessed by railroads, it seems reason 
able to suppose that the conclusions of this analysis may fairly be 
applied to both. 

The Chief Justice, in his defense of the Supreme Court ruling in 
Wilson v. New, makes one statement in the Wolff decision which may 
leave open to question the conclusion that the court would, if it fol- 
lowed the precedents, uphold compulsory arbitration in railroads and 
public utilities. After pointing out the differences between the Wilson 
and the Wolff cases he says, “It is not too much to say that the ruling 
in Wilson v. New went to the border line, although it concerned an 
interstate common carrier in the presence of a nation-wide emergency 
and the possibility of great disaster. Certainly there is nothing to 
justify extending the drastic regulation sustained in that exceptional 
case to the one before us.” (262 U.S. 522, 544.) If the Supreme 
Court believes that the ruling in Wilson v. New “went to the border 
line,” there is by no means perfect assurance that it would uphold 
compulsory arbitration in railroads and public utilities. Nevertheless 
a reasonable interpretation of the Court’s various decisions on the 
Kansas act, of its defense of Wilson v. New, of the reasons it gives 
for denying the validity of compulsory arbitration in such businesses 
as coal mines and packing plants, and of its statements concerning the 
right of full public regulation on the railroads, leads one to believe 
that such a conclusion is not extravagant. 


The Thirteenth Amendment and the Prohibition of Strikes 


It has already been shown that strikes, lockouts and picketing ar« 
illegal in all those Kansas industries originally included in the Act of 
1920. It is unnecessary here to consider the prohibition of picketing. 
Restrictions upon picketing have been frequently imposed by injunc- 
tions, by state legislation, and by municipal ordinances, and have gen 
erally not been accompanied by compulsory arbitration. ‘The prohi- 
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This interpretation of the Thirteenth Amendment seems reasonable 
enough from the legal point of view. It was probably a recognition 
of this fact which induced Kansas unionists to base their fight against 
the Act of 1920 on the Fourteenth Amendment after the decision in 
the case above quoted was handed down. 

The belief of trade unionists that the prohibition of strikes is in 
the nature of involuntary servitude, though it may have no validity 
in the eyes of the courts, is not entirely devoid of sense. The freedom 
of a worker to quit a job and to try to find another, valuable though 
it is, is often quite illusory. The situation was well described by Jus- 
tice Marshall in the Industrial Court v. Wolff (111 Kan. 501, 507-508, 
1922), where, among other things, the Kansas Supreme Court upheld 
the right of the Industrial Court to set a living wage. The Court said: 
It may be argued that a laboring man is not compelled to work for any 
particular employer, and that [he] can quit at any time and go elsewhere. 
So far as the law is concerned, this is true—he has an absolute right to go 
and seek work in some other place; but actually, and in fact, it is often 
impossible for a working man to quit the work in which he is engaged and 
readily find other work. Economic conditions are such that, most of the 
time. when a working man finds himself out of work, he must remain out 
of work for days, weeks, and months, during which time he and his family 
suffer. Many a working man cannot quit when he desires so to do. He 
must continue to work, although his wages are not sufficient to properly 
feed and clothe himself and his family, and educate his children. 

This statement, though it is contained in the same paragraph which 
justifies enforced continuation of the essential industries as necessary 
for the public welfare, is nevertheless an excellent presentation of the 
economic disabilities surrounding the wage earner. Its truth would be 
vouched for by most students of labor problems.* These disabilities 
have the effect of imposing upon the workers the necessity of staying 
on the job against their will, and thus to a certain extent subject them 
to a species of involuntary servitude. 

Since the workers’ freedom to quit as individuals is often so illusory 
and without value, the freedom which trade unionists consider most 
real and valuable is the right to quit collectively. If the opposite of 
involuntary servitude is the freedom to quit at will, the prohibition of 
strikes, by preventing collective quitting, diminishes this freedom and 
consequently increases the amount of involuntary servitude already 
inherent in the economic system. It is, however, perhaps too much to 
expect our jurists, still largely influenced by the traditional American 
belief that economic freedom exists here to a great degree, to adhere 
to the view that the prohibition of strikes is in the nature of involun- 


*See, for example, Catlin, The Labor Problem, chapter IIT and pp. 153, 321, 322; 
Watkins, Introduction to the Study of Labor Problems, chapter XI and pp. 91-95; 
Commons and Andrews, Principles of Labor Legislation, 1927 edition, pp. 306-311 
and 126; Fitch, The Causes of Industrial Unrest, chapter V. 
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as a substitute. The decisions of the Kansas and the United States 
Supreme Courts, however, have been such that, although the restric- 
tions which compulsory arbitration imposed upon employers in in- 
dustries like packing and mining have been eliminated, the prohibition 
of strikes in such industries is still on the statute books. 

Miners, for example, may not legally strike to improve their con- 
ditions in Kansas; nor is there any board of arbitration to which they 
may appeal for help, the award of which would be compulsory upon 
their employer. If they are dissatisfied with their conditions they 

ay ask their employer to improve them. If he refuses, they may sug- 
gest that the issue be arbitrated. No law exists compelling him to 
rbitrate if he does not wish to do so. If, having reached this stage, 
the workers should determine to strike to gain their ends, all the forces 
of the law would be available to punish them and their leaders. There 
would be only one legal means of improvement open to them. They 
might quit as individuals to find jobs elsewhere. It requires no elabora- 
tion of argument to convince one of the injustice of such a situation. 
It will nevertheless be of value to see how it came about. 

After the United States Supreme Court had declared in the first 
Wolff decision (262 U.S. 522) that the fixing of wages in a packing 
plant was unconstitutional, it was supposed that the Court, when the 
opportunity presented itself, would rule against the prohibition of 
strikes. This opinion found support in the decision itself. Indeed, 


hough the direct mandate of the court mentioned only the invalidity 


of wage fixing in the Wolff Company’s packing plant, there were numer- 
ous statements in the opinion which indicated that the Supreme Court 
also opposed the act because it deprived workers of the right to strike. 
Witness the following excerpts: 


The employer is bound by this act to pay the wages fixed; and while the 
worker is not required to work at the wages fixed, he is forbidden, on penalty 
of fine or imprisonment, to strike against them, and thus is compelled to 
give up that means of putting himself on an equality with his employer, 
which action in concert with his fellows gives him. 

There is no authority of this court to sustain such exercise of power in 
respect to those kinds of businesses affected with a public interest by a 
change in pais, first fully recognized by this court in Munn v. Illinois. 


It involves a more drastic exercise of control to impose limitations of con- 
tinuity growing out of the public character of the business upon the 
employee than upon the employer; and without saying that such limitations 
upon both may not be sometimes justified, it must be where the obligation 
to the public of continuous service is direct, clear, and mandatory, and 
arises as a contractual condition, express or implied, of entering the business 
either as owner or worker. .... 


We are considering the validity of the act as compelling the employer to 
pay the adjudged wages, and as forbidding the employees to combine 
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cussion of the constitutionality of that measure, contenting itself with 
a statement explaining and defending the whole system set up in th 
Act of 1920 (that is, compulsory arbitration accompanied by the pro- 
hibition of strikes). It had full opportunity to reconsider its attitude 
with respect to the constitutionality of the Act, especl lly sine part 
of it had already been declared invalid by the United States Supre me 
Court. It might, assuming that it was unconvinced by the reasoning 
of that court, easily have found the restrictions upon workers in- 
equitable, conside ring that the restrictions upon employe rs had been 
removed. It might, finally, have interpreted Section 28 more liberally 
and have reached the conclusion that since the two sets of restrictions 
were intended to accompany each other, prohibition of strikes was 
invalid. It did none of these things, and decided as it did, probably, 
because it did not feel the situation to be inequitable. 

A minority of the Kansas court came to conclusions which were 
opposed to those of the majority. Justices Burch and Harvey entered 
vigorous dissents. The former declared that Governor Allen, in pro- 
posing the Act of 1920, had intended that by means of legislation 
setting up an Industrial Court with the power of compulsory arbitra 
tion “the state would be able to make strikes, lockouts, boycotts and 


blacklists unnecessary.” ‘The justice went on to say: 
To my mind, the act discloses on its face that such was precisely the 
scheme of the legislation, and section 28 is to be given a reasonable rather 
than a literal application. If some labor leaders were sinners some coal- 
mine operators were not saints, and deprivation of the remedy for grievance 
by strike of workmen, ordered and directed by union officers, is merely an 
incident and consequence of the erection of an administrative tribunal sitting 
to dispense industrial justice. (116 Kan. 412, 418.) 

Justice Harvey said: 
If [as a consequence of the first Wolff decision] the doctrine upon which the 
act is based and the parts of the act as to employers are invalid, it should 
necessarily follow that the parts of the act as to employees should be held 
invalid. This act did not seek to destroy labor organizations, but they 
were specifically recognized, but not required to incorporate, and their 
right to bargain collectively was recognized. The calling of a strike, not 
previously an offence in this state, was made an offence, with punishments, 
only because a court or commission was created which could hear their 
grievances and make reasonable orders which could be enforced. (116 
Kan, 412, 420.) 

Both justices came to the conclusion that Section 28 should have 
een so interpreted as to render the prohibition of strikes invalid. 
been nterpreted t ler tl) hibit f strik valid 

In the second Wolff decision (267 U.S. 552, 569), handed down in 
April, 1925, the United States Supreme Court once more gave sup- 
port to the belief that it would rule against the prohibition of strikes. 
Referring to the packing business the Court said: 
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the only one open to it. The answer to this contention is twofold. In 
the first place the Supreme Court has not always followed the rulk 
of postponing the settlement of issues as long as possible. Its delay 
in the present instance kept the issue in suspense for more than two 
years, and was expressly declared by the Court not to be necessary 
when it asserted in Dorchy v. Kansas (264 U.S. 286, 289) that it 
had power “to make such disposition of the case as justice may now 
require.” Since it chose to delay the settlement, it is difficult to see 
how the conclusion can be avoided that it did not care to take the 
responsibility of passing upon the general prohibition of strikes. 

In the second place, the Supreme Court was under no necessity of 
confining its attention, when it finally had to make a decision, to the 
relatively insignificant question of the illegal purpose of the Mish- 
mash strike. All the signs available to the careful reader of the vari- 
ous decisions point to the fact that, for some reason or other, the 
Court did not wish to pass upon the general question, and compromised 
by ignoring that question and deciding a minor issue. If it is main- 
tained that it decided the specific issue before it, the answer may be 
made that it also had full power to settle the important general issue, 
which had been expressly before it throughout the entire progress of 
the case. It is not easy to escape the conclusion that the Supreme 
Court left the general question unsettled because it did not wish to 
settle it. 

If the matter of the general prohibition of strikes were of minor 
importance, there would be little reason for complaint. But the de- 
cisions in the Wolff cases left labor legally hedged about by serious 
restrictions while the employer was left unrestrained. It was an in 
equitable situation which required remedying. When the opportunity 
to provide the remedy came, the Supreme Court refused to furnish it 
and permitted the matter to stand.” 

If the Kansas authorities were disposed to apply the existing pro 
visions of the Act of 1920, rather than to ignore them, which appears 
to be the present policy, the consequences of the Supreme Court’s dé 
cision in the last Dorchy case would be very serious. As it is, the 
problem confronting labor is of no immediate urgency. Nevertheless, 
at any moment the Kansas authorities desire, the law can be invoked 
to prohibit a strike in the industries originally named in the act. This 
possibility might warrant a campaign to repeal the inequitable pro 
visions of the Act of 1920 which labor may decide to make. It 
does not appear at the present writing that any case will be brought 
before the United States Supreme Court in the near future which would 

“It is entirely possible that a majority of the Supreme Court might have 
upheld the validity of the general prohibition of strikes had it decided to con- 


sider that question. If that had been the result, the decision would of course 
have been much more damaging to labor than it was. 
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STATE TAXES ON SAVINGS DEPOSITS IN NEW ENGLAND 


The type of tax with which this paper deals is confined almost wholly 
to New England. It may almost be called a New England device. 
These taxes are in the form of charges uniform throughout a state 
upon deposits in savings institutions, collected from the institutions 
themselves, and administered by the states. They replaced very in- 
effective local taxes on such money imposed at the general property 
rates prevailing in the various towns and collected from the depositors. 
It is familiar to all students of the general property tax how ineffective 
this was in reaching intangible property. That on savings deposits 
was no exception to the rule. The adoption of the state taxes under 
consideration grew out of the ineffectiveness of the general property 
tax on money. It is an interesting fact that New England, wher 
thrift is a virtue and accumulation a cherished goal, should have been 
the section which has made an earnest effort to put a tax burden on 
savings which could not be evaded. 


History and Development of the Tazres in the Several States 
Connecticut 

Savings Banks. The state tax on savings for this section began in 

Connecticut in 1852. In that year the state government imposed upon 

savings banks in lieu of the local taxes an annual tax of 1% of one 

per cent on their deposits on hand on a certain day.’ The rate was 

changed several times in subsequent years.” In 1857 it was made %%, 


of one per cent;*® in 1859, 4;* in 1863, 14;° in 1864, 34;° in 18738, 


14 of one per cent on deposits loaned on real estate and one per cent 

on those invested in all other property;’ in 1877, 5¢ of one per cent 

on all deposits ;* and in 1878, 14 of one per cent® at which it has stood 
p if 

until today.*° The tax began as an annual tax but in 1859 it was made 

payable semi-annually and has so remained. 

Building and Loan Associations. In 1857 the receipts or shares of 
building and loan associations were also subjected to a similar tax of 
14 of one per cent, a rate higher than that existing at the time on 

Pp 
savings banks,” but in 1859, the tax on such associations became thi 
1Act of June 29, 1852, Public Acts, Connecticut, 1852, ch. 66. 
* The history of this legislation is given in the Report of the Special Connecticut 
mmission of Taxation of Corporations, 1913, pp. 168-170. 
*Act of June 27, 1857, Public Acts, Connecticut, 1857, ch. 64. 
*Act of June 24, 1859, ibid., 1859, ch. 67. 
*Act of July 10, 1862, ibid., 1862, ch. 55. 
*Act of July 9, 1864, ibid., 1864, ch. 74. 
* Act of July 10, 1878, ibid., 1878, ch. 73. 
Act of March 23, 1877, ibid., 1877, ch. 153. 
* Act of March 27, 1878, ibid., 1878, ch. 64. 
*This article was written in May, 1927. 
“Act of June 27, 1857, op. cit. 
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vestment and bridge companies,”° on the ground that individual stock- 


h Id rs were not 


taxable on such securities. 
In 1902, an important change was made in the method of allowing 
for the payment of local taxes on real estate. Instead of deducting the 


value of the real estate from deposits, banks were permitted to sub- 


ct from their taxes on de posits the taxes paid on their real estate.”' 


This greatly favored the banks and served materially to reduce the de- 
posits tax. Despite recommendations by the Commissioner of Taxes’ 
and by a Special Commission on Taxation** this provision still stands. 
At present, therefore, instead of deducting their real estate from their 
deposits in computing the deposits tax, the latter is computed and 
from it the real estate tax paid is subtracted.** In 1923, it was further 
provided that if capital stock institutions like trust companies and 
national banks deducted their real estate in computing their capital 
stock taxes, they should not be entitled to a second deduction for the 
same real estate against their savings deposits.” 

In 1921 a further restriction upon deductions became necessary. 
National banks were insisting on subtracting all of their holdings of 
tax-free federal bonds from the deposits in their savings departments. 
The Commissioner had already ruled that a savings department of a 
national bank could subtract only that proportion of the tax-free 
securities owned by the bank which the deposits of the department 


formed of the total deposits of the bank.**® Because of opposition to 


this decision, the Commissioner secured a legislative enactment in 1921 
establishing his rule.** At present then the list of deductions includes 


} 
+} 


e following: $50,000, investments in state and local bonds, tax-free 
federal securities, shares of certain corporations, and real estate on 
which local taxes have been paid. 

Rates on Savings and Other Intangibles. The rate of the state reg- 
istration tax upon intangible property is 4 mills, while that on deposits 
is 2% mills. Should not depositors through the banks be taxed at as 
high a rate as other individuals upon their intangibles? The Special 
Commission on Taxation of 1918, answered in the affirmative, rec- 
ommending that the deposit tax be raised to 4 mills or %o of one 
per cent.** In favor of the lower rate it may be said that individuals 
are not taxed on their real estate mortgages while the banks are, and 

* Ibid., p. 170. 

1 Tbid.. p. 170. 

= Report of the Commissioner, 1913-14, p. 70; ibid., 1915-16, p. 81. 

* Report of the Special Commission, p. 174. 

* General Statutes of Connecticut, 1918, vol. i, ch. 69. 

* Act of M iy 24, 1923, Public Acts, Connecticut, 1923, p. 3638. 

“Unpublished Hearings on H. B. 951, before the Joint Standing Committee 
of Finance, Connecticut General Assembly, 1921. 

“Act of June 1, 1921, Public Acts, Connecticut, 1921, ch. 233. 
"Report of the Commission, p. 1738. 
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and thus possible double taxation in the state was prevented.** In 
1916, the state imposed the tax upon deposits in the savings depart 
ments of national banks® by adopting a plan similar to that of Ver- 
mont to be explained later. 

Only one deduction has been allowed to Rhode Island banks. In 
1918, savings banks were permitted to subtract United States bonds 
of the tax-free variety issued after April 1, 1918, if held for 6 months 
prior to the re port date.*® In 1919, state banks and trust companies 


me re granted the same deduction.*? In 1920. the deduction was limited 
to such bonds issued after April 1, 1918, and April 1, 1920, and was 
extended also to the savings departments of national banks.*? Ds 
ductions will expire, therefore, with the retirement of such bonds. 

Rhode Island imposes state taxes upon two other types of savings 
institutions. Credit unions since they were first authorized in 1914 
have been subject to the same tax on their receipts as that on savings 
deposits, paid by the associations to the state.** Foreign building 
ind loan associations doing business in the state are subject to a more 
moderate tax. Since 1895, they have been paying a state tax of 14 of 
one per cent on the dues paid them by Rhode Island residents less 
their investments in domestic real estate mortgages.** This tax is, 
of course, in addition to local taxes paid by them upon any real estate 
owned. Domestic building and loan associations, however, are not sub 
ject to a state charge upon their dues. Deposits in such associations 
have not as yet been brought under the state system of taxing.” 
Legally the depositors in these associations are subject to the rate of 
40 cents on the hundred dollars imposed upon intangibles by the local 
governments.*® The local taxation is ineffective and the domestic 
building and loan shares probably bear a light burden. As a result, 
other savings are taxed more heavily than these shares. Such dis- 
crimination was condemned as early as 1912,*’ but the inequality has 
not been rectified. 

Double Taration. Possible double taxation can be found in this 


*Act of February 15, 1912, Rhode Island Acts and Resolves, January 1912, 
ch. 769. 
* Act of April 7, 1916, Public Laws, Rhode Island, 1915-16, ch. 1359 

“ Act of April 19, 1918, Public Laws, Rhode Island, 1917-18, ch. 1628 

“Act of April 24, 1919, ibid., 1919-20, ch. 1775. 

“ Act of April 26, 1920, ibid., 1919-20, ch. 1905. 

* Act of May 11, 1914, Rhode Island Acts and Resolves, 1914, ch. 1103, 

“Act of May 14, 1895, ibid., 1895, ch. 1851. j 

“Except the state franchise tax imposed on certain other corporations of 21% 
cents on each $100 of authorized capital stock. See Act of April 10, 1916, Public 
Laws of Rhode Island, 1915-16, ch. 1362. 

“Letter of Mr. Z. W. Bliss, Chairman of the Tax Board of Rhode Island, 
April 13, 1927. 

“Third Report of the Joint Special Committee on Taxation Laws, Rhode Is- 


land, 1912, pp. 10-11. . 
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Massachusetts tax is, therefore, at present applicable only to that 
quantity of deposits in excess of such investments. The exemptions 
granted are on the whole only those which are allowed individuals.” 

Trust Companies. The other institutions whose time deposits are 
subject to a state percentage tax upon their capital value are the 
savings departments of Massachusetts trust companies. Such institu- 
tions have been included since 1910. The rate upon their deposits 
was in 1910, 144 of one per cent, in 1911, 4 of one per cent, and, in 
1912, *4 of one per cent, after which it became 12 of one per cent, the 
rate applicable to savings banks.** The tax has not always been laid 
upon the entire deposits. From 1911 to 1916, the deposits tax was 
levied only upon the accounts which did not exceed in amount the 
legal limits fixed for individual depositors in savings banks, and the 
banks were allowed to deduct from such deposits only that proportion 
of the items legally deductible for savings banks which the deposits 
taxed by the state formed of their total deposits.°° During that 
period accounts in excess of these limits were subject to the local tax 
upon other property.” When the income tax was introduced in 1916, 
the local tax on excess deposits™ was repealed and the interest from 
such money was subjected to the income tax.” In 1923, however, the 
income tax on these accounts was repealed and they were again brought 
under the regular deposits tax, and the entire deposits in trust company 
savings departments are now charged with the deposits tax.*° 

National Banks. Deposits in savings departments of national banks 
in Massachusetts are subject not to the deposits levy but to the in- 
come tax at the rate of 6 per cent upon the interest received.”° It 
is claimed that this fact gives rise to inequality between these institutions 

“Report of the Special Massachusetts Commission on the Taxation of Certain 
Banking Institutions, p. 22. 

“Act of April 30, 1909, Acts and Resolves, Massachusetts, 1909, ch. 342. 

"Nichols, Taxation in Massachusetts, p. 517; Old Colony Trust Company v 
Commonwealth, 220 Massachusetts, p. 409. 

* Act of April 24, 1911, Acts and Resolves, Massachusetts, 1911, ch. 342. 

“The legal limits for savings banks since the adoption of the state tax upon 
trust company deposits have been as follows: 


Initial Principal and 

deposit accrued interest 


Acts and Resolves, Massachusetts, 1908, ch. 590; ibid., 1919, ch. 11; ébid., 1924, 
ch. 67. 

*Act of May 26, 1916, Acts and Resolves, Massachusetts, 1916, ch. 269. Cf. 
Nichols, Taxation in Massachusetts, p. 519. 

* Act of May 11, 1923, Acts and Resolves, Massachusetts, 1928, ch. 378. Cf. Re- 
port of the Special Massachusetts Commission on Taxation of Certain Banking 
Institutions, p. 21. 

™” Act of May 26, 1916, General Acts, Massachusetts, 1916, ch. 269. 
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leaving only deposits for taxation.*° During the period of the existence 

the 1 per cent rate, the bank commissioners often recommended its 
reduction. ‘The reasons urged for the change were that the necessity of 
paying the going rate of interest in the face of payments to the state 
forced the banks into risky Western securities and mortgages, that the 
burden should be lessened so as to encourage New Hampshire farming 
by a lower interest on mortgages, and that the depositors hit by the 
levy were on the whole persons of small means who should not be 
heavily taxed.** Doubtless in deference to such arguments, the rate 
was finally cut in 1895 to 34 of one per cent.** At the same time, in 
vestments in mortgages on New Hampshire real estate, paying not 
over 5 per cent, were exempted. Increased deductions have been 
granted at three times since then—in 1907, for bonds of the state and 
local governments bearing not over 314 per cent;** in 1917 for United 
States and for federal farm loan bonds and for all state and local bonds 


bearing interest not over 5 per cent; 


in 1923, for acceptances of 
member banks of the federal reserve system up to 5 per cent of their de- 
posits and for stock in New Hampshire banks.** The rate is now un- 
dergoing a further but gradual reduction. By an act of 1925,°° it be- 
gan in 1926 at 1%4 of one per cent and declines %4 each year until 
it reaches 44 of one per cent in 1931. The charge is, therefore, at pres- 
ent '%4 of one per cent on deposits minus the value of real estate, in- 
vestments in New Hampshire mortgages and state and local bonds pay- 
ing not more than 5 per cent interest, United States bonds, federal 
farm loan bonds, and a limited amount of acceptances. 

Trust Companies. Deposits in the savings departments of trust 
companies have been taxed since 1889 when their capital stock and de- 
posits were subjected to the one per cent levy then in force on the 
deposits alone of mutual non-stock savings banks.*’ In 1895, when the 
rate on the latter was cut to %4 per cent, that on deposits in trust 
companies was cut to the same figure, but an additional tax of 1 per 
cent was retained on the capital stock and special deposits of the 
latter institutions.** Ordinary time deposits of such banks have since 
then been taxed at the same rate as other deposits, with exemption 
from local taxation. 

Building and Loan Associations. At the same time that trust com- 

* Public Statutes, New Hampshire, 1891, ch. 65. 

“ Bank Commissioners Report, 1878, p. 157; ibid., 1883, pp. 206-7; ibid., 1890, 
p. 13. 

“ Act of March 29, 1895, New Hampshire Laws, ch. 108. 

“Act of April 2, 1907, ibid., 1907, ch. 102. 

“Act of April 2, 1917, ibid., 1917, ch. 124. 

Act of May 4, 1923, New Hampshire Laws, 1923, ch. 72 
* Act of April 29, 1925, ibid., 1925, ch. 144. 
* Act of August 14, 1889, ibid., 1889, ch. 55. 
*® Act of March 29, 1895, ibid., 1895, ch. 108. 
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semi-annually upon the amount of deposits on hand at each of two 
periods. ‘The proceeds of the tax were at first used entirely for the 
support of schools.** In 1874, the rate was increased to 1% of one 
per cent upon the average deposits, with a deduction for real estate, 
and the proceeds were shared, one half to the schools and one-half to 
the state, a method of division which still prevails.“° In 1875, the 
tax was again increased to 1 per cent, at which it remained for eight 
years despite efforts for its reduction,”” but, in 1877, banks were al- 
lowed to deduct their investments in United States bonds.’ Doubt- 
less as a result of urging by the bank examiner,*”* the rate was cut in 
1883 to %4 of one per cent.’” 

During the next decade there was considerable criticism of the law 
as it stood. A tax commission reporting in 1890, studied these criti 
cisms, and recommended certain changes: (1) that the rate on deposits 
invested outside the state be raised to 1 per cent, (2) that the surplus 
of savings banks be taxed as well as deposits and at the same rate, and 
(3) that investments in stock of national banks and Maine corporations 
be exempted.*** The first recommendation doubtless arose from criti 
cism by the farmers that the favored treatment accorded the banks 
did not result in loans to them at reasonable rates, but that too much 
money went out of the state. The second doubtless grew out of the 
feeling that these institutions were not taxed on all of their assets 
when accumulations were exempted. The third was put forward in an 
effort to legalize a practice already prevailing under which without 
legal sanction and under criticism, the banks were allowed deduction 
for stock owned, a practice intended to avoid double taxation, since 
such shares were already burdened through taxes on the corporations 
and were not taxable to individual owners. These recommendations 
were partially carried out in 1893. The rate was raised to % of 
one per cent, and the average reserve funds and undivided profits were 
subjected to the tax. The following deductions were also added: 24 of 
their cash, 4% of other assets acquired before 1893, 34 of their loans 
to individuals and corporations in Maine, 37 of their Maine and New 
Hampshire mortgages, and 77 of their securities issued by corporations 
located in or doing business in Maine.*** Why these particular frac- 


“Act of February 29, 1872, Acts and Resolves, Maine, 1872, ch. 74. 
* Act of March 4, 1874, ibid., 1874, ch. 266. 
“A commission created by the legislature to study the matter recommended 
reduction in 1877, see Governor’s inaugural address, January, 1877, Public Docu- 
ments, Maine. 

™ Act of February 9, 1877, Acts and Resolves, Maine, 1877, ch. 218. 
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wenty-Sixth Annual Report of the Bank Examiner of Maine, 1882, pp. xiii- 
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xvi. 
Act of March 12, 1883, Acts and Resolves, Maine, 1883, ch. 202. 
™ Report of the Maine Tax Commission, 1890, pp. 77-82. 
™ Act of March 27, 1893, Acts and Resolves, Maine, 1893, ch. 258. 
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per cent per annum was imposed on any deposits invested other than 
in loans on real estate or shares.“** Thus the tax on such associations 
stands today. 

Credit Unions. Only one credit union has been established so far 
in Maine, the Telephone Workers Credit Union of Maine, chartered 
by a special act of the legislature in 1921."*° The state tax upon this 
institution is semi-annually 14 of one per cent upon the average of its 
deposits, reserve, guaranty fund and undivided profits for the pre- 
ceding six months. No investment may be deducted, and no other 
state or local taxes rest upon the Union except upon real estate which 
may be owned. This annual tax of 1% of one per cent is thus appar- 
ently heavier than the rate upon savings deposits. 

Trust Companies. The tax upon state trust companies was begun 
in 1901, with a rate of 1% of one per cent based on the average interest- 
bearing deposits, a rate less than that then prevailing upon deposits 
in savings banks but afterwards the rate was made the same and has 
since remained so. It was paid semi-annually on the average for six 

nths. Deductions could be made for United States bonds, shares 
of Maine corporations, and the assessed value of real estate."* In 
1903, the tax was restricted to deposits paying 3 per cent or more, 
but the exemption of real estate was removed.’ In 1909, state and 


cal bonds,’*® and in 1915, domestic mortgages were added to the 
list of deductions.*** It is claimed that because of large deductions for 
federal tax-exempt securities, such trust companies are now too lightly 
taxed,'** but it has not been possible for the writer to investigate this 
point. 

Double Taxation. In 1919, Maine followed Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire in avoiding double taxation by providing that outside de- 
posits should not be taxed, to Maine owners, if made in a state which 


exempted deposits made by its residents in Maine.**” 


Vermont 

Savings Banks and Trust Companies. Vermont, after trying un- 
successful experiments to make more effective the local property levies 
on deposits, adopted a uniform state tax, in 1878. An annual charge 
of 14 of one per cent was levied on the average deposits and accumula- 
tions of savings banks and trust companies, less the real estate owned. 
The tax was payable semi-annually and the proceeds were distributed 

™ Act of February 25, 1909, ibid., 1909, ch. 24. 

™ Act of March 30, 1921, Special Laws of Maine, 1921, ch. 93. 

™* Act of March 22, 1901, Acts and Resolves, Maine, 1901, ch. 286. 

™ Act of March 27, 1903, ibid., 1903, ch. 175. 

™6 Act of March 1, 1909, ibid., 1909, ch. 49. 
™ Act of April 2, 1915, ibid., 1915, ch. 321. 
"U.S. Investor, June 16, 1923, p. 33. 
™ Act of February 26, 1919, Laws of Maine, 1919, ch. 4. 
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State Commissioner of Taxes and to his town listers the amount of his 
deposits and the name of the bank in which he has them. The listers 
on required also to furnish these facts given them to the Commissioner. 
Each depositor is subjected to the state tax upon the deposits so de- 
clared, but the national banks are allowed to elect to pay such taxes 
for their depositors. Competition of other banks which pay the tax 
upon their deposits, and the influence of the state taxing authorities 
are evidently relied upon to force the banks to make this election. Af- 
ter the banks file stipulations assuming the taxes, they themselves be- 
come liable for them just as though the charges had been laid upon 
them in the first instance. The individual depositors are then free from 
any further taxation, state or local, upon their deposits.”** In 1913, 
the Supreme Court of the United States in a case arising in Vermont, 
upheld the Act, maintaining that such voluntary assumption of the tax 
hy the banks was not a violation of the National Banking act.?** It 
is since this decision that the other New England states already men- 
tioned have adopted almost identically the Vermont plan of taxing 
such deposits, thus bringing the national banks under the state taxes 
on other deposits. For where the plan has been adopted, the national 
banks have all submitted themselves to the tax. 

Double Taxation. At present, then, Vermont imposes a state tax 
at a common rate upon all savings deposits except those in building 
ind loan associations. In working out this system, the state, however, 
has not had a consistent policy of treating deposits made outside the 
state by its residents. At first, such outside deposits were taxed in 
Vermont even though the money was subject to a tax in the state to 
which it was sent. In 1917, deposits in outside savings banks and 
trust companies, but not in national banks were exempted from taxa- 
tion.**® Finally, in the Act of 1925 taxing intangibles, all foreign 
deposits were again taxed, thus reversing the former policy, and re- 
enacting double taxation. Perhaps the reason for the new policy is 
a desire to discourage out-of-state investment. 


Summary 


In summary, the New England plan of taxing savings, on the whole, 
takes the form of low-rate, state-collected, percentage franchise taxes 
on the deposits, collected through the institutions themselves, with 
exemption of such sums from additional state or local charges. This 
generalization does not hold throughout. Some of the states impose 
the taxes also upon accumulations and reserves. All institutions which 
receive savings in every state are not taxed, either by state or local 

* Act of December 13, 1906, Public Acts of Vermont, 1906, no. 41. 


™ Clement National Bank v. Vermont, 231, U. 8S. Reports, pp. 120-1438. 
™ Act of April 7, 1917, Public Acts, Vermont, 1917, no. 41. 
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must admit that all these institutions for savings render a public 
service in providing a means for the accumulation of capital. But in 
the opinion of the writer the answer turns upon other issues. Does 
taxation reduce saving? Is it unjust to those taxed? As to the first 
issue, it is impossible to reach a conclusion on statistical grounds. 
Deposits have grown after increases and reductions in rates. The 
figures do not help. The conclusion depends on the motives which ac- 
tuate saving by those of small means who are the chief depositors in 
these institutions. The effect of the interest rate upon the amount of 
national saving is of course a matter on which economists differ. The 
writer ventures the opinion that the interest rate is not the chief con- 
sideration which leads depositors in these institutions to save. If this 
be true, the tax probably deters the accumulation by this class very 
little and social expediency does not require entire exemption of sav- 
ings. 

On the other hand, from the point of view of justice, it is a question 
whether the present tax burden on depositors is not too heavy. If the 
interest rate does not markedly affect the amount saved, the incidence 
of the tax is probably upon the savers. This class of savers is doubt- 
less on the whole not a wealthy group. The average size of account 
in certain of these institutions in New England in 1925 was approxi- 
mately: 


Building and Loan Associations 782" 


The size of the accounts in the savings banks of Connecticut in the 


same year is shown by the following table.’ 


Size of accownt Number of depositors Amount in millions 
Under $1,000 ......... 671,477 $124.2 
$1,000- 2,000 ......... 83,081 113.3 
2,000- 10,000 ......... 68,762 246.7 
10,000 and over ........ 1,943 24.9 
Total 825,263 509.2 


The accounts in these institutions, thus, amount on the whole to less 
than $1,000. It is obviously impossible to tell how many wealthy 
people break up their fortunes and deposit in several banks notwith- 
standing the legal limits in certain states upon the amount deposited 

™ This figure is computed by the writer from data given by the Savings Bank 
Division of the American Bankers Association in its Report on “Savings Deposits 
and Depositors, 1912-1925.” 

This figure represents the amount of the assets owned on the average by the 
members of the associations. It is computed from the data given by the Report of 
the Comptroller of the Currency, 1925, p. 110. 

™ Report of the Bank Commisioner of Connecticut, 1925. 
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The safe surplus should be fixed at a certain percentage of the de 
posits, high enough to give ample protection. Massachusetts has for 
some decades maintained such a rule.*** The present law r quires that 
when the surplus reaches an amount equal to 1044 per cent of the 
deposits, the bank shall pay an extra-dividend of not more than 14 of 
one per cent on money which has been on deposit for 6 months and, on 
money in its hands for three months, of not more than 14 of one per 
cent."** This provision practically limits the mutual bank reserves 
guaranty fund plus accumulations to 10 per cent of the deposits. 
If this were done in other New England states, the exemption of the 
Distributed earnings, if left 
in the bank, would then be subject to the deposits tax, and, if in- 


reserves would not be a serious problem. 


vested elsewhere, would meet other charges, and the exempted reserves 
would not be excessive. 

A question also of equity and social policy arises from the different 
The 
relative importance of the several classes of depositories of funds is 
indicated by the following table. 


treatment accorded deposits in the several types of institutions. 


Derosits tn Various CLasses or INstiTUTIONS IN New ENGLAND 
on JuNE 30, 1924) 
(000 omitted 
Mutual “tate banks National | Building and Credit 
banks and trust | banks loan unions” 
companies | associations 
Maine $ 107,470] $79,460 | $ 70,576 $ 8,051 |(833,716 
New Hampshire 135,665 | 33, 672 13,540 4,112 1,297 
Vermont. 2.60 78,549 | 58,461 27 , 277 411 
Massachusetts... . 1,505,067 | 175,816 261,199 154, 876 8, 670 
Rhode Island... . 140,305 129,719 | 13,475 7,130 1,651) 
Connecticut... . 5,960 


480,168 | 95,822 | 61,378 


These figures show that the savings departments of the state banks, trust com- 
panies, and the national savings banks have become important competitors of the 
savings banks. In two states, in 1924, the total deposits in these banks 
those of the mutual banks. 


** Since 1876. 
203. 

™ Act of June 8, 1908, ibid., 1908, ch. 590. 

“Figures taken from A Report on Savings Deposits and Depositors, 1912-1925, 
by the Savings Bank Division, American Bankers Association. 

“From A Survey of Building and Loan Associations by the Savings Bank 
Division, American Bankers Association. There may be inaccuracies, but a check 
has convinced the writer that they are sufficiently accurate for the purpose of 
comparison. 

“The figures from the Annual Reports of the Bank Commissioners of the 
States are for assets, amounts deposited not being given. They are sufficient to 
indicate the growth of these institutions. 

Figures given in round numbers. 

As of October 81, 1925. 
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ECONOMIC TERMINOLOGY: FACTORS OF PRODUCTION 
AND DISTRIBUTIVE SHARES 


“The three requisites of ‘production, as has been so often repeated, 
ire labour, capital and land: understanding by capital, the means and 
ippliances which are the accumulated results of previous labour, and 
by land, the materials and instruments supplied by nature, whether 
contained in the interior of the earth, or constituting its surface. 
Since each of these elements of production may be separately appro- 
priated, the industrial community may be considered as divided into 
landowners, capitalists, and productive labourers. Each of these 


} 


classes, as such, obtains a share of the produce: no other person or 
class obtains anything, except by concession from them.’* These 
classes, continues John Stuart Mill, receive respectively rent, profits 
and wages; with profits divisible into interest, insurance and wages 
of superintendence. 

This grouping of all the things which are used in the productive 
process and of the distributive shares of the produce (or value-prod- 
uct) of industry was so clean-cut and logical and seemed to fit the 
facts of mid-nineteenth century economic life in England so well that 
it became traditional usage among economists for many years. In 
recent times, however, neither English nor American economists have 
adhered strictly to this classification; and as new texts are published, 
departures from the terminology of Mill have become more and mors 


diverse. It seems appropriate, therefore, to make a comparison of 


the classifications of the factors of production and of the distributive 
shares of the product of industry made by the authors of the principal 
textbooks in use in the United States today.’ 


‘John Stuart Mill, Principles of Political Economy. 
2? The texts to which we shall refer are the following: 
John Stuart Mill, Principles of Political Economy. 
Alfred Marshall, Principles of Economics, eighth edition (1922). 
A. C. Pigou, The Economics of Welfare, second edition (1924). 
Henry Clay, Economics for the General Reader, American edition (1918 
Charles Gide, Principles of Political Economy, translation of the twenty-third French 
edition (1924). 
Irving Fisher, The Nature of Capital and Income (1906). 
Irving Fisher, Ele mentary Principles of Economics (1912). 
Herbert Joseph Davenport, The Economics of Enterprise (1913). 
Frank A. Fetter, Economic Principles (1915.) 
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fourth sort of income, may include interest and other elements, such 
as wages of management and monopoly profit, but in the main are to 
be correlated with risk-taking.® 

Gide likewise distinguishes three agents of production, land (or 
nature), labor and capital, but points out that capital should be 
called an instrument of production rather than an agent of production. 
In the distribution of wealth, there are four typical classes: the land- 
owner, who receives rent; the capitalist, who receives interest ; the work- 
man, who receives wages; and the entrepreneur, who receives profit. 
The first three of these forms of income correspond only in a general 
way to the agents of production: for the land on which rent is paid is 
partly a product of labor, and the term wages should be restricted 
to the price of labor hired and employed by an entrepreneur. Profit 
is a remainder, after the payment of wages, interest and rent, and is 
the result (allowance being made for the equivalent of rent, wages and 
interest due the entrepreneur) of monopoly or chance.' 

Several American economists exhibit much the same sort of variations 
from Mill’s terminology as those made by these European writers. 
Seager, Taylor, Ely’s Outlines, and Fairchild, Furniss and Buck all 
adopt the three-fold classification of the factors of production (using 


‘ 


this term rather than “agents of production”), and at the same time 


conform to the four-fold classification of distributive shares. 

Seager links rent with land or nature, wages with labor, and in- 
terest with capital goods. In wages are included wages of management, 
so that profit as a distributive share includes only competitive profit, 
arising in consequence of deviations of market from normal price, and 
monopoly profit. He recognizes that in some cases these distributive 
shares are payments and in other cases merely assignments out of the 
business man’s profits. There is, too, another sort of payment made 
by business men, taxes, determined in an arbitrary manner, and for 
this and other reasons, left out of consideration in the study of dis- 
tribution.” 

Taylor groups the multitudinous factors of production into land 
(things of natural origin), labor (things of human origin), and capi- 
tal (intermediate products) ; while incomes are of four principal kinds: 
wages for labor, interest for the capitalist’s waiting, rent for th« 
unproducible or indestructible elements in land, and profits as remun- 
eration for taking the responsibilities of ownership. The first three 
of these correspond in a general way, but not precisely, to the three 
factors of production.° 

*Clay, Economics for the General Reader, pp. 92, 223, 279, 314-16, 328, 341-2 

* Gide, Principles of Political Economy, pp. 62, 367, 383, 477. 

"Seager, Principles of Economics, 196, 198, 230, 243, 262. 

* Taylor, Principles of Economics, pp. 45-46, 402. 
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interest and to rent. Other writers, such as Davenport, Turner, and 
Fetter, agree that rent, interest and wages are payments made for the 
use of, rather than value derived from the use of, factors of production; 
though recognizing, as Davenport does, that a rental charge and an 
11 


interest charge must be included in business men’s costs. 


Boucke, however, is the only writer under consideration who retains 


Mill’s concepts of land, labor and capital and at the same time seems 
to restrict the terms rent, interest and wages exclusively to payments 

ide to the owners of natural resources, or capital, and to laborers. 


He considers the factors of production to be labor, enterprise, land 


and capital; and he states: “Producers either are capitalists lending 
money, or landlords, leasing specific forms of wealth, or laborers em 
ployed by somebody else and obtaining a de finite rate of p LV pe r time 
or amount of work done, or enterprisers who as self-employing in- 
dividuals have functions quite different from those of the first 
entioned classes. .. .. Laborers receive wages, entrepreneurs, profits, 
landlords, rent, and ec: pitalists, interest. Yet there is a trace of the 
more inclusive meaning of rent, for, after discu 
rent, Boucke concludes that it is best to call by the term “rent” that 
income which is not the result of human labor nor of the loan of 
money. “Hereafter, therefore, we shall mean by rent one of two 
things; either the product of nature itself, which is appropriated by 
the owner of the land, or the price paid by a tenant for the right to 


9912 


appropriate it. 

A second and more important line of protest against the three-fold 
or four-fold list of agents or factors of production, and the four forms 
of income is that which abandons the traditional distinction between 
rent and interest, and substitutes a distinction of mode of calculation. 
This involves new definitions of land and capital. Fisher and Daven 
port are the leading exponents of these new definitions. “The term 
‘capital’,” says Fisher, “is not to be confined to any particular part 
or kind of wealth, but... . applies to any or all wealth existing at 
a given instant of time, or to property rights in that wealth, or to th 
values of that wealth or of those property rights.” Capital ultimately 
consists, howev« r, in the concrete capital we alth of the country. Or 
again, “Capital is a quantity of wealth existing at an instant of time,” 
and wealth includes land, land improvements and commodities, that 
is, all material objects owned by man and external to the owner. This 


view of capital results in the “agents of production” being classified 


as two—labor and capital—with corresponding distributive shares 

a Ely, op. cit., p. 514; Taylor, op. cit., p. 434; Fairchild, Furniss and Buck, op. 
cit., vol. II, p. 99; Fisher, Elementary Principles of Ec mics, p. 412; Davenport, 
Economics of Enterprise, p. 69; Turner, Introduction to Economics, p. 375; Fetter, 


Economic Principles, p. 135. 
* Boucke, Principles of Economics, vol. II, pp. 9, 72, 176. 
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lean as far toward the Fisher-Davenport concepts of rent and interest 
as do others. 

Taussig is not the only writer who recognizes the force of the various 
definitions of land and capital and of rent and interest; but he is the 
only one who clearly and to some length discusses both points of view. 
His conclusion in regard to the best usage is based on the general 
principle that there is a useful distinction between the normal or 
“earned” return on capital, that is, interest, and the return from nat- 
ural resources or from monopoly, that is, rent of monopoly gains. He 
favors, in consequence, the classification which regards “economic 
rent” to be the distributive share corresponding to “natural capital” 
(land and natural agents) and interest the share corresponding to 
“artificial capital.” Monopoly gains are to be distinguished from rent ; 
while profits are earnings of business men over and above interest, 
rent and monopoly gains, due, in the main, to the fact that men with 
business ability are scarce. There is thus a five-fold classification of 
incomes: wages, interest, rent (that is, economic rent), monopoly gains 
and profits.”*® 

Bye and Johnson, in compromising between traditional concepts and 
Fisher-Davenport concepts, follow Taussig’s lead in the use of the 
terms “natural” and “artificial” capital, but reduce the types of in- 
come to three: wages, interest or rent, and profits. In regard to the 
factors or agents of production, Bye considers any category purely 
irbitrary, but makes use of the four-fold classification: land, labor, 
instrumental capital and business enterprise. Land is really a part of 
> to dis- 
‘instrumental capital.” But though land differs from 
other forms of capital, “the distributive shares are rent or interest 


capital and perhaps might better be called “natural capital’ 


tinguish it from ‘ 


(derived from capital), wages (derived from labor), and profits (de- 
rived from the management of business enterprise).” Actual payments 


for the lending of wealth by its owner to another may be called “con- 
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tract rent” or “explicit rent. 

Johnson uses neither the term “factors of production” nor the term 
“agents of production,” but notes that there are three general classes 
of persons based on economic function; laborers, capitalists and en- 
terprisers. He considers wages, in economic language, to be the in- 
come received on account of labor performed, net rent and interest 
to be identical and to be the product of capital goods after allowance 
for replacement and repair, and profit to be the income which origi- 
nates in enterprise. The traditional distinction between land and 
capital can be maintained where desirable by the use of the terms 
“natural capital” and “artificial capital”; and in practice rent may 

* Taussig, Principles of Economics, ch. 46, and vol. II, pp. 113, 164, 177. 

* Bye, Principles of Economics, pp. 22, 85, 357, 361. 
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Fetter, the remaining economist to be considered, is the greatest 
innovator of all in the use of terms. He joins the protest against th 
inclusion of implicit rent, wages and interest in those terms; he agrees 
with Fisher in his two fold classification of incomes; and bi sides, he 
introduces a new classification of productive agents and a new term, 
“usance value,” to take the place of the “classical” definitions of rent, 
interest and wages. Considering the traditional three-fold classifi 
cation of factors of production to be crude, he substitutes a classifi- 
nt +} 


les Of agents: those for alterin 


cation of the essential economic qualit g 


stuff, for changing form, and for affecting time and place. There is, 
however, no connection made between thes« types of productive agents 
and the distributive shares of the value-product of industry. As with 
Fisher, incomes are of two classes: labor-incomes and wealth-incomes 


Labor-incomes are wages when one person pays another for services; 


ind wealth-incomes become rent when there IS a price paid fi r the 
tl mporary posse ssion and use of a more or le $s durative agent whi h 
is to be re turned at th nd of a pe riod, and be come int rest when 


there is a price paid for the use of money or a contract of credit in 
terms of money. Profit is the legal residual share of the total income 


yielded by an enterprise that is left to the owners of the enterprise.” 


One wonders, in scanning these differences in terminology, if ther 
is another branch of knowledge which aspires to be classed as a science 
in which there is so great an agreement as to the facts and so little 
agreement as to the meanings of the terms used to describe those facts. 
Nor does the passage of time seem to bring universal adherence to any 
set of terms, for there is no closer agreement among the texts pub- 
lished in 1925 and 1926 than among those published in the pre-war 
period, save in the attempt to compromise between traditional views 
and those of Fisher and Davenport. The compromises, however, are 
not alike—as witness the differences between Edie, Boucke, and Fair- 
child, Furniss and Buck. Nor do the books issued from any one uni- 
versity or section of the country follow any particular set of definitions. 

There is needed an evaluation of the various usages of the terms we 
have surveyed, and a study of their significance to present-day eco- 
nomic life. Such an evaluation lies beyond the scope of the present 
paper, and in conclusion, we merely note the following tendencies, only 
part of which we have already mentioned and some of which tend to 
conflict with each other, in the use of terms by the writers of the score 
of textbooks examined. 

1. <A tendency to retain the three-fold grouping of the factors of 
production: labor, land and capital—that is, personal effort, natural 
resources and those instruments of production which have been made 


* Fetter, Economic Principles, chs. 9 and 10; pp. ix, 155, 225, 301-2. 
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PSYCHIC INCOME, TOTAL UTILITY, AND CONSU 
SURPLUS 


The concept of psychic income is admittedly a vague on 


if at all, only in the most general terms, such as the “flow of 


factions” or the “stream of enjoyments” which an individ 
ences.’ Whatever may be the expression chose n, the re u 
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life worth living. 
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assume, however, 
erely for the purposes of argument, that the magnitude of a psychi 
income as a totality may be determined by direct apprel nsion. ‘The 
further question remains as to whether there is any way of dividing 
it into fractional components attributable to the various el nt 
oul consumption, n we OvD ln in an Ca SS 
sectio the income stream so dissected as to disclose, identify, and 


sa to their respective sources the constituent elements? Can we 


tell, for example, what fraction of our present income is due 


to the weather, to our friendship with Mr. A, or to our religion? 

The mere statement of the problem is enough to persuade us of 
impossibility of its solution. The cross-section of the income stream 
represented by the present moment cannot by any effort of attention 
or introspection be dissected into fractional components imputable to 


this or that cause. The present income is conditioned by a m 


ferent factors, is the product of a million converging infl 
a change in any one of them would alter the total result. 
of satisfactions as a whole varies with health, weather, perso 
ties, social status, and economic prosperity, to mention | 
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1Fetter defines psychic income as “desirable results produced in tl r 1 of 
feeling by valuable objects or by valuable ché in the environment which acerue 
to or affect an economic subject within a given peri iod.” Economic Principles, vol. I, 
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crete and independent units. We may accurately determine the con- 
tribution to the total weight made by each of the eggs in a basket by 
removing and replacing them in succession and adding together the 
several differences occasioned by these separate removals; but we can- 
not in this way arrive at fractional contributions to psychic income. 
An egg weighs the same in the basket as it does apart from it. Its 
withdrawal from the whole detracts only the weight which it had in 
the whole. The components of psychic income, on the other hand, 
are complementary and interdependent. The loss occasioned by thi 
removal of one of them cannot, for that reason, be taken as the meas- 
ure of its fractional contribution when it is present. The element 
withdrawn, although no more essential than others in the stream of 
income, derives from its withdrawal a strategic position. It appropri 
ates the credit for all of the benefit which results from its reunion 
with the rest. 

The same psychic income might be imputed, by a succession of such 
measurements, to any number of its constituent elements. It might 
in this way be measured over and over again, and, although some one 
resultant, taken singly, might be regarded as the fractional contribu 
tion of one element to the income, a summation of all of them would 
disclose the fallacy. Added together, these supposed fractional con 
tributions to the same whole constitute a sum total many times as larg: 
as the entire income of which they purport to be but parts. 

For example, if we have an income, X, and proceed to measure, by 
the process of potential individual withdrawal, the importance of one 
condition indispensable to the continuance of that income, we find it 
to be equal to the whole. Its contribution is X. Replacing this el 
ment and withdrawing another, also indispensable, we discover that 
its importance is also X. By continuing this process, we derive a 
contribution equal to the whole of the psychic income for every con- 
dition necessary to its existence, and a sum total for these measure- 
ments simply grotesque. 

Obviously, the loss to the stream of satisfactions caused by the ab 
straction of a component cannot be the measure of its contribution 
as a part of the stream. In order to fulfill the conditions of the prob 
lem with which we started, the sum of the components must be equal 
to the whole, not a multiple of it. To obtain a true fractionalization, 
we must compare the components of an income with each other when 
they are co-ordinately related in that tncome. We must derive these 
measurements of relative importance so that they will be simultane- 
ously valid in one and the same situation. We must find some calculus 
for weighing the components of an income in the same system of in- 
terrelations for which the measurements are intended to be valid. 
Since the results are to be valid when the elements are all simultane- 
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the synthesis. It is impossible, however, to translate measurements 
derived in this system of interrelations into fractionalizations of the 
whole, where the sum of the parts must, by assumption, equal the 
whole. The attempt to do so leads only to error and absurdity. The 
sooner such efforts are abandoned, the better. 
G. W. Trersorcu 
Brookings Graduate School. 
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62-64. A chapter is devoted to each of the main divisions. These 
chapters contain more or less discursive comments on the nine general 
and twenty-two technical causes—comments that are sometimes wise 
and pertinent and sometimes platitudinous and irrelevant. A clear 
distinction is not always drawn between the two kinds of causes of 
improvement. In this, of course, Professor Tugwell is not alone; for 
it is difficult to separate industry from the complex of social life in 
which it plays so important a part. 

The material results of industry are placed at a value which many 
will consider too high. Mr. Tugwell stresses the point that real wages 
in Philadelphia are higher than in London or Paris and that “‘it may 
be doubted whether Philadelphians would willingly trade places with 
the citizens of any European city if they had to change their stand- 
ards of living accordingly. ‘The beauties of Europe belong to the past 
ind they are sterile. If we are ugly, we belong distinctly to the pres- 
ent; and we are anything but sterile.” 

But we must not conclude that Mr. Tugwell believes this the best 
of all possible worlds. He realizes that even American industry is 
not yet perfect and that not all its members have progressed at a 
rapid pace. He points out the difficulties brought about by produc- 
ing always in anticipation of demand. He lists various glaring wastes. 
He gives particular attention to the following barriers to productivity: 
recurring depressions, chronically bad industries, bad education, our 
low standard of living, and certain handicaps of a transitional period. 
It is inevitable, of course, that one should ask why, after many years 
of a beneficent industrialism our low standard of living should still 
impede further progress. ‘To some of the greatest disadvantages of 
the machine age and a commercialized industrialism, Dr. Tugwell gives 
only a mere mention because, he says (p. 205), others have expanded 
on these topics. 


The following “practical suggestions” are offered by Professor Tug- 
well: (1) more frequent rebuilding of industrial units from the ground 
up; (2) the completion of serialization; (3) machinery should work 
longer and faster; (4) closer association of industrialists; (5) more 
and wiser social regulation; (6) the organization of workers on the 
basis of industrial unions. 

The conditions of maturity which we need to attain are thus stated: 
(1) The need to socialize industry, which means to make it serve so- 
cial rather than individual ends. (2) The need to reconstruct industry 
so as to take advantage of good incentives rather than bad ones in the 
interest of life. (8) The need for such a growth of industry as will 
give us the material basis of life which will enable us to function at 
our best in industry. Maurice G. SMITH 


The University of Colorado 
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volume is intended to be representative of the intellectual vogue of 
the hour. 

At the other extreme, of clear and competent empiricism, is the 
paper by Morris L. Cohen on the social and natural sciences. The 
reviewer was also much impressed by some of the papers in the statisti- 
cal field, clearly a favorite topic with the editors. Those by Professor 
Persons in economics and Professor Fairlie in political science are es- 
pecially meaty. Professor Ogburn’s paper (statistics and sociology) 
is mildly polemical, but fair and very readable; a volume of such pa- 
pers would have been more useful to younger workers and more likely 
to be read through by older ones. For clear and specific illumination 
of fundamentals the most valuable essay in the volume is perhaps that 
by Professor Sapir on anthropology and sociology. It gives a brief 
but effective indication of the general trend in social interpretation 
ind a very penetrating discussion of the relation of the functional to 
other viewpoints, notably symbolism and appreciation of form. It 
should help to counteract the tendency to overemphasis of function- 
alism especially visible in economics. 

Practically every essay invites comment from some point of view; 
but that of course is impossible. It is a book likely to be more read 
by groups of chapters than as a whole, and perhaps particularly use- 
ful for finding out what so many prominent social thinkers consider 
especially important. Each author gives a bibliography, and there is 


full index. F. H. Kwnicnur 
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Arprecut, G. Euqen Diihring. Ein Beitr. zur Geschichte d. Sozial 
wissenschaften. (Jena: Fischer. 1927. Pp. vi, 290.) 


BatAs, K. v. Theorie der Einkommen-und Zahlungsmachtverteilung. (Wein 
Manzsche. 1927. Pp. 166.) 


Barone, E. Grundziiae der theoretischen Nationalékonomie. (Bonn: Kurt 


Schroeder. 1927. Pp. 275. M.6.50.) 


Baxa, J. Geschichte der Produktivitatstheorie. (Jena: Fischer. 1927 
Pp. v, 160. Rmk. 8.50.) 


Bincx, L. V. Technischer Fortschritt und Uberproduktion. (Jena: Fischer. 
1927. Pp. 26.) 
The author follows the footsteps of Pio and Hobson, and is of the 
opinion that the enhanced productivity caused by the progress of tech 
nical invention does not necessarily bring about increased consumption 


or a demand for more labor. 


Boner, M. M. Karl Marz’s interpretation of history. (Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press. 1927. Pp. x, 870. $3.50.) 
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HotiaNpER, J. H., editor. Economic essays contr buted in honor of John 
Bates Clark. (New York: Macmillan. 1927. Pp. 368 
LenretptT, R. A. Descriptive economics. (London and New York: Oxford 

Univ. Press. 1927. Pp. 112. $1.) 
A brief descriptive account of economic activities, omitting all 


theoretical analysis. It is not intended primarily as a text. 
Loria, A. Ricordi di uno studente settuagenario. (Bologna: Micola Zani 
chelli. 1927. Pp. 98.) 
A charming autobiography of the doyen of Italian economists. 
Mattuvus, T. R. First essay on population, 
Economic Society, with notes by James 
1926. Pp. ix, 396, xxvii. 10s. 6d.) 
A reprint, sponsored by the Royal Economic Society of F.ngland, of 


1798. Reprinted for the Royal 
Bonar. (London: Macmillan 


the first edition, now exceedingly rare. The type and format and even 
the color of the paper have been faithfully reproduced. In type the 
antique letters s and c have been replaced by modern equivalents. The 
appended notes by Mr. Bonar cover 28 pages; and in these the com 
mentator simply “tries to bridge over the transition from the First to the 
Second Essay, making use of his own words wherever this could con 
veniently be done.” Bonar's brief comments are of interest. In particular 
he notes that if the form of the first edition had been that of the second, 
“it would have succeeded with the economists but failed with the general 
readers.” 


OrrpenuHemmER, F. Der Arbeitslohn: kritische Studie. (Jena: Fischer 
1927. Pp. v, 74. Rmk.3.50.) 


Parrerson, S. H. and Scuorz, K. W. H. Economic problems of modern 
life. (New York: McGraw-Hill. 1927. Pp. xii, 615. $3.) 

This elementary text represents another attempt to avoid some of the 
troublesome “‘theory” that makes so many elementary texts difficult, if 
not impossible, for beginning students in economics. It is divided into 
five parts, three parts on problems of economic organization, monopoly, 
labor and industrial unrest, written by Professor Patterson; and two 
parts, on problems of exchange and public finance, written by Professor 
Scholz. There is abundance of historical and descriptive material, while 
the customary chapters on value and distribution, rent, interest, wages 
and profits, are omitted. 

The effort to present economic problems without any consideration of 
theory or principles is not wholly successful, of course. The authors 
admit that such a presentation would be of little educational value, even 
if it were possible. To the reviewer it has always seemed that few 
writers on economics have a clear idea as to just what “theory” is. These 
authors state, for instance, that business men are confronted with eco 
nomic problems, rather than with theoretical abstractions. Perhaps there 
is truth in this; but it is misleading, for no business man can ever run his 
own business without resorting to many theories, good or bad; and in 
economics, business men have contributed more stupid theories than can 
be eradicated in several weeks of an ordinary course in principles of 
economics. The study of economics is, perhaps, no more theoretical than 
the study of business. And, it might be added, perhaps the discussion 
of value and distribution is not necessarily more theoretical than the 
discussion of some other problems in economics. We have not only 
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prices defined here adequate to fix an equilibrium price? Graphed, they would 
thines | be two points, which by the merest chance might coincide and constitute 
Momice | an equilibrium price. If with any change in the conditions determining 
a either of them, these points should become disassociated, there is nothing 
to bring them together again. The concept of curves or schedules seems 
ie necessary to the establishment of an equilibrium price; in fact, demand 
ow and supply in any other than the schedule sense are of little use in the 
Stee consideration of the law of supply and demand. 
— Professor Rufener mentions demand in the schedule sense, but does 
1] not use it in that sense generally. So he states, “the lower the price 
the greater the demand.” Price has, of course, no influence on the de 
nee mand schedule. In another connection he says, “Just as changes in 
= supply may result from other causes than changes in market price, so 
may changes in demand result from other causes, such as the growth of 
a population, larger incomes, fads and fashions, advertising, wars, ete.’ 
- Here is a confusion of the two senses of demand. The change in the 
ii amount demanded, which results from a change in price, is an entirely 
a. different thing from the change in the demand schedule that results from 
increased population. Perhaps this distinction is not as important as the 
ples of reviewer has assumed. The confusion noted here is found in several of 
output the leading texts in current use, notably in Taussig, Bye and Edie, an 
pla in Taylor’s Agricultural Economics, somewhat less obviously in Ely, 
Bullock and Johnson, and perhaps elsewhere. Fisher, Seager and Hen 
1s derson (in his Supply and Demand) make the distinction clearly. 
np Professor Rufener’s style is beautifully clear, and often trenchant and 
ob] interesting, entirely comparable with that of ‘Taussig or Le Rossignol. 
ers, It may seem to some that there is too much writing down, too much of 
biect the “and now we may turn to our next point” type of exposition, but for 
legis- | elementary students that may be worth while. ‘There are some hypo 
tur thetical examples that could perhaps be replaced by actual illustrations; 
lem of but while the latter would be more interesting they might be less simple. 
omer In his economic philosophy Professor Rufener stands neither with the 
and a Left nor the Right, but with the Center. He has an intelligent appré 
ciation of the faults of the present system, and a reasonably sympathetic 
allw in attitude toward reform programs; yet his general attitude is one of 
i aie caution. He is definitely classical and utilitarian in his attitude toward 
illu wealth, and constantly stresses the need for greater productivity and 
he al greater wealth. ‘‘Lasting and substantial amelioration of the economic 
£ hot} conditions of the masses can come only from greater productivity of 
erning industry.” Joun Ise 
nt 
res, is Scnuootmegsters, H. Le prix des produits a frais croissants et celui des 
produits réproductibles a gré. (Bruxelles: Marcel Hayez. 1926. Pp. 
423.) 
nd de- | Spann, O. and Betow, G. von, editors. Deutsche Beitrage zur Wirtschafts- 
narket | und Gesellschaftslehre. (Jena: Fischer. 1927.) 
aa Stamp, J. On stimulus in the economic life. Rede lecture. (New York: 
et Macmillan. 1927. Pp. 58. $1.25.) 
nounts Tuomson, M. K. The springs of human action. A psychological study of 
d and the sources, mechanism, and principles of motivation in human behavior. 
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override the objections of industry. One way out, it is suggested, 
would be to adopt Sir Josiah Stamp’s idea of the creation of new 

innels for the movement of German goods and new ways of utilizing 
German labor abroad in the construction of railroads, docks, harbors 
ind opening up of the colonial empire of other nations; but the au- 
thor believes that this would be done by Germans with a wry face and 
without any enthusiasm, because it is one thing to use money to de- 
velop your own colonial interests but quite a different proposition to 
export capital for the benefit of another state. 

In conclusion, Bergmann draws attention to the inter-ally debts 
and claims that the intense interest which the transfer problem attracts 
throughout the world does not apply to reparation alone. “In the 
Allied countries which are indebted to one another, and particularly 
to the United States, it is concentrated with equal intensity on the 
treatment of the inter-ally debts which, after all,” he continues, “stand 
n the same footing as reparation debts,” and he arrives at the con- 
clusion that “the fate of the claims against the Allies is to be made 
lependent on the payment of reparation,” and that, as the United 
States will ultimately be the creditor of all the Allied states, the latter 
ire only intermediary parties between Germany and the United States. 
Reparation payments in the main, therefore, could be made directly 
by Germany to America and thus the problem would become a German- 
American one! 

However Bergmann does not leave us entirely up in the air as to 
a possible solution of the problem of payments. He takes the po- 


sition that, everything considered, neither the export of German mer- 


chandise nor the utilization of German labor abroad will ever be 
increased sufficiently to insure the uninterrupted transfer to the credi- 


r states of the German annuities under the Dawes plan. He there- 


fore believes that the solution is to be found in “the old established 
method of loans. . . . . The purpose of this process is to convert 


Germany’s political debt to the victorious powers into a debt to pri 
vate creditors and so to bring reparation to a speedy conclusion.” 
Bergmann makes a strong plea for an early determination of th 
capital amount of the reparation payments. He says: “The Allies 
want reparation—that is the restoration of war damage. The sooner 
such restoration takes place, the better for their finances and economy. 
They derive but a meagre benefit from the annuities under the Dawes 
plan. . . . . After all, reparation answers its purpose only if made 
within a reasonable time, while the damages and their consequences 
still exist. . . . . In the Allies’ own interest it would appear in 
every way desirable that Germany’s reparation payments should be 


made within the shortest possible period and that the successive annu- 
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tude it is almost impossible to grasp the meaning of, he goes into con- 
siderable detail describing these losses and attempting to evaluate 
them. He shows that in the opinion of some British economists it is 
to the interest of Great Britain that the reparation debt be not paid. 
This idea rests on the assumption that the debt payments would be 

ide by Germany in goods, thus constituting a serious menace to 
British industries. Then there is the doctrine of the economic im- 
possibility of debt payment and the argument that the burdens of 
France were in large part imaginary. However, against these the- 
oretical positions taken by English writers was the very practical 
necessity for France to obtain reparations; for she had suffered and 
was suffering from the losses of the war and was in dire need of means 
with which to bring about the rehabilitation of her northern provinces. 

Mr. Auld then considers conditions at the time the first committee 

experts was appointed. He states and describes their plan for 
settling the difficulties of the situation and the misunderstanding be- 
tween the French and the English. In regard to the events which had 
rone before and in regard to the necessity for the occupation of the 
Ruhr, “the British intellectuals,” he says, “laid upon France in un- 
sparing terms the responsibility for the chaos of Europe and the 
prostration of British industry and trade. The ‘moral isolation’ of 
this international Shylock was called for by men whose positions as- 
sured an attentive audience. In the presence of an admittedly ex- 
plosive state of public feeling at home resulting from unemployment, 
inflammatory doctrine of a foreign scapegoat for domestic trou- 
bles was widely disseminated.” He tells us that “when Dawes and 
Young arrived in Paris, there were unquestionably both in England 


and France strong undercurrents of opinion which made the pros- 


pects of conciliation less gloomy than they had been six months be- 
fore.” However, a striking appeal to the common sense of the peo- 


ples of Europe was needed; General Dawes’s special qualifications 


to frame such an appeal are remarked upon; and Mr. Auld shows how 
his opening address uttered in “blunt and homely phrases” greatly 

Iped to make the work of the committee of experts successful. 

Mr. Auld’s description of the stabilization of the mark should be 
read in connection with Viscount D’Abernon’s lucid address and the 
chapter on this same subject by Bergmann. 

Probably the chapter of Mr. Auld’s book which will be read with 
greatest interest by many will be that entitled “International trans- 
fers.’ In this chapter the author challenges the position taken by 
many economists and business men that it will be impossible for Ger- 
many to make transfers and equally undesirable or impossible for the 
creditors to receive payments. In view of the fact that more than 
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payments in full satisfaction of all accruing claims on Germany for 
costs or charges arising out of the war, unless an upward revision can 
be obtained without serious dispute. It seems scarcely within the 
bounds of possibility that any extension of these payments will ever 
be negotiated. What, then, was the capital amount of the settlement? 
Mr. Auld concludes that the answer to this question is nine billion 
dollars or say thirty-six billion gold marks. It will be remembered that 
Bergmann’s position was somewhere under forty billion as a maximum 
and something under thirty billion as a reasonable compromise. 

Mr. Auld is of the opinion that too much stress has been laid upon 
Germany’s ability to pay reparations. He says the chief elements of 
capacity to pay are imponderable. It has no rigidity. Under the 
spur of a moral idea, it is infinitely expansible, as we learned during 
the war. Under the spur of such a moral idea as roused Hampden 
igainst the payment of ship money or Sam Adams against the Stamp 
Tax, capacity to pay may become nil. Nor, unfortunately, does the 
moral idea have to be a valid one in order to stimulate a nation to pour 
out its treasure without limit, or, on the other hand, to deny its just 
obligations. Ambition, fear, race prejudice, all travel under the cloak 
of a high patriotism. Who shall assess all the imponderables and say 
with precision what the capacity of a nation to pay amounts to in 
dollars and cents? Science may advise. But only statesmanship is 
entitled to hazard an opinion, and that opinion will be nothing more 
than a guess. He claims that capacity to pay as a factor in the repara- 
tion problem, has no absolute application to Germany. It is all rela- 
tive. The idea that the “capacity of Germany to pay” is the govern- 
ing factor in the reparation question is a mistake. ‘lhe real reparation 
problem is whether France, England, Italy and Belgium as well as 
Germany, can weather the political and social strain of paying for the 
war without recurrent disorders of a distressing and ominous charac- 
ter. Germany is only part of this problem. 

In a concluding chapter, Mr. Auld comes back to the question of 
“The transfer bugaboo and the American investor’”—he refers to the 
mechanics of transfer as being cared for today through foreign ex- 
change provided by foreign loans to Germany, chiefly by American 
investors. He believes that such investments can be continued indefi 
nitely and that the economic dangers associated with foreign invest- 
ments are nothing more nor less than business risks. Foreign invest- 
ment is a business. It goes hand in hand with foreign trade. The two, 
and particularly the first, demand special knowledge. They demand 
special judgment; and with respect to those essentials, we in America 
are still, relatively to the English, only amateurs. 
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mercial classes became grouped in about four societies. In the handi- 
crafts, tanners and shoemakers were merged into one gild, as were 
skinners, glovers, saddlers, girdlers, parchment-makers, pursers, and 
pouch-makers in some places. Building, metal, textile, and victualling 
crafts formed groups; and in smaller towns one gild might embrace 
such varied workers as dyers, fullers, blacksmiths, locksmiths, cutlers, 
joiners, and carpenters. Hull in 1590 grouped together musicians, 
stationers, bookbinders, basket-makers, glaziers, painters, and the 
metal trades. 

This movement towards amalgamation seemed in direct conflict with 
the “spirit of the age”; and for a time the state and the municipal 
authorities endeavored to maintain the principle of “one man one 
craft, one merchant one commodity, one craft one gild.” But in large 
cities like London, where each craft might have many followers, it 
was impossible to draw demarcation lines between different occupations. 
The cordwainer, who made boots and shoes as his chief occupation, 
wanted to tan leather as well; but the tanners’ gild would regard this 
as an infringement of the monopoly conferred on its members. The 
draper was ever at loggerheads with merchants, mercers, tailors, and 
probably with craftsmen who wanted to sell their own fabrics; the 
grocer might sell apothecary wares, fish, perfumes, confectionery, can- 
dies, and thus offend the special societies of persons who sold these 
things alone. On a strict interpretation of gild privileges based on mi- 
nute division of labor, the cobbler could not make new shoes, the bow- 
maker must not make arrows, the brewers must refrain from making 
barrels, and the weaver could not dye; in short, even the most ele- 
mentary step towards integration was impossible. 

The attempt to put each trade and craft in a watertight compart- 
ment led to incessant friction; and inter-gild disputes could only be 
ended by the fusion of kindred occupations in one gild. Further, in 
the smaller towns the specialized craft gilds can never have had very 
many members; and, as some urban industries declined after 1500, 
the gild became so weak that fusion with other decaying groups was 
necessary if control was to be retained. Finally, inter-gild war was 
seen to be a foolish dissipation of strength, strength which was badly 
needed to withstand the invasion of city trade and industry by the 
“foreigner.” Some gilds therefore amalgamated in order to resist the 
outsider more successfully. 

Miss Kramer’s second study deals in detail with the conflicts re- 
ferred to above. Gilds were loath to abandon any of their special 
privileges, and fought hard and long; peace and union came late, in 
fact too late, and “the end of gild conflict coincided with the end of 
the system of gild restraint.” 
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say: Bacut, R. L’alimentazione e la politica annonaria in Italia, con una 

: nn appendice su Jl riformimento dei viveri dell’esercito italiano di Gaetano 

ttle Zingali. (Bari: G, Laterza. 1926. Pp. xxviii, 660.) 

lent Baez, C. Le Paraguay: son evolution, sa situation actuelle. (Paris: Felix 

and Alcan. 1927. Pp. 125. 20 fr.) 

oliz- Bett, E. P. Europe’s economic sunrise; a survey of the constructive forces 

1; contributing to its “Spirit of the morning.” (Chicago: Chicago Daily 
“i News. 1927. Pp. 217.) 

but Articles and interviews which have appeared during the past ten 

e at months in the special foreign news service of the Chicago Daily News. 

ora- 


Bontnoux, V. A. Le régime économique des Incas. (Paris: Marcel Giard. 
the 1927. Pp. 115. 7 fr.) 


tso- Borvers, K. Village life under the soviets. (New York: Vanguard Press. 
dis- 1927. Pp. xxii, 191. 60c.) 
y of 3naitsFoRD, H. N. How the soviets work. (New York: Vanguard Press. 
sold, 1927. Pp. xv, 169. 50c.) 
de- Burrer, L. J., editor. Journals and letters of Pierre Gaultier de Varennes 
y of de la Verendrye and his sons, with correspondence between the gover- 
nors of Canada and the French court, touching the search for the western 
The sea. (Toronto: Champlain Society. 1927. Pp. xxiii, 548.) 
This volume includes official documents dealing with the exploration of 
— La Verendrye and his sons in the Northwest, and has important refer- 
on ences to the development of the fur trade between Montreal and Lake 
the Winnipeg. Since the extension of the trade from Grand Portage, or 
idea Kaministiquia, to Lake Winnipeg involved the establishment of new 
trol depots for handling supplies and provisions, the improvement of new 
_ routes, the construction of new posts at points strategic for the conduct 
ngs of the trade, the elaboration of financial arrangements to permit a less 
ise frequent turnover of goods, and the persuasion of new tribes of Indians 
lays to trade with the French, these documents throw important light on a 
s di significant period in the history of the Canadian fur trade. 
with The development of the trade northwest of Grand Portage was ap- 
thy parently a result of the Fox Wars (1727-1737), which closed the route 
, by the Fox Portage, and necessitated the establishment of a post among 
t ol the Sioux, and finally among their enemies, the Crees and the Assini 
pen- boines, who could be reached only by the Grand Portage or Kaministiquia 
jects routes. La Verendrye began, in 1731, with the construction of a post on 
N Rainy Lake, in 1732 with a post on Lake of the Woods, and in 1734, with 


a post (Fort Maurepas) at the mouth of Red River. He was directly 
associated with Montreal] traders and, by 1735, had been successful in 
developing an important trade. In 1734-5 he apparently disassociated 
himself from the traders for a period of three years, in which neglect and 
mismanagement appear to have been prominent, with unsatisfactory re- 
in sults to the trade. The character of the arrangement at the end of this 
period is difficult to determine, but there was apparently close coép- 
eration between La Verendrye and the Montreal traders. Arrangements 
were improved in the interior, with the establishment of Fort La Reine, 
in 1737, and the removal of Fort Maurepas to the mouth of the Winnipeg 
Tork: River, in 1738. Other posts were built in 1741, including Fort Dauphin 
and Fort Bourbon to the north, in order to check more effectively the 
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As source material for the economic history of present-day Europe 
this monograph is valuable. As Proy aganda schrift some will feel that 
its conclusions are unduly pessimistic and that Austria must seek salva- 


tion by severe self-discipline in order to build up capital from her own 


resources. The reviewer believes that Gebert’s position is well taken. 
Water FE. Rotorr 


Haxtuyt, R. The principal navigations, voyages, traffiques and discov- 
eries of the English nation. Vols. III and IV. New York: Dutton. 


1927. Pp. 396. $3. each. 


Hecx, K. Der Aufbau des britischen Reiches. (Berlin: Walter E. Gruy 
ter. 1927. Pp. 152.) 
The development of the British Empire, followed by the official re- 
wrt of the Imperial Conference of 1926. 
Hortanp, M. The industrial transition in Japan. (New York: National, 


Research Council, 29 W. 39th St. 1927. Pp. 51. 
Hunter, D. Primitive papermaking: an account of a Mexican sojourn 
and of a voyage to the Pacific islands in search of information, imple 
4 


nts, and specimens relating to the making and decorating of bark 
er. Chillicothe, Ohio: Mountain House Press. 1927. Pp. 17. 


Jacint, S. Un conservatore rurale della nuova Italia. Vols. I and II. 
Bari: G. Laterza & Figli. 1926. L.40.) 

A sketch of the life and work of Stefano Jacini, who devoted mucl 

intelligence and work to the study of the rural economy and agricultural 

policy of the first decades of United Italy. In 1854 he wrote an im 


portant and famous book on the agriculture and rural population in 


Lombardy ; and in the early eignties he organized the epo h makin y 


large agrarian inquiry which resulted in the publication of twenty vol- 
umes—an inventory and minute description of agriculture and landed 


interests in every region of Italy. The two volumes just issued are 

well written by a nephew of Jacini, and include a large mass of letters 

and documents. ‘They are of great interest for the studies on the 
tisorgimento” of Italy. ticcarpo Bacui 


Jenny, A., editor. Early American trade cards from the collection of 


Bella C. Landauer. (New York: W. E. Rudge. 1927. Pp. 25.) 


Kemmerer, E. W. Republic of Poland. Reports submitted by the Com 
mission of the American Financial Experts headed by Dr. E. W. Kem 
merer. (Warsaw: The Ministry of Finance. 1926. Pp. 564 

Contains reports by the Kemmerer Commission on the stabilization 
of the zloty, revenue system of Poland, banking situation, budgets, 


customs administration, salt and tobacco industries, export trade, and 
debt policy. 

Lewis, C. The international accounts: a constructive criticism of methods 
used in stating the results of international trade, service, and financial 
operations. (New York: Macmillan. 1927. Pp. x, 170. 

Liev, D. K. China’s industries and finance. (Peking: Chinese Govt. 
Bureau of Econ. Information. 1927. Pp. xiv, 238. 

Lippincott, I. Economic development of the United States. (New York 
and London: Appleton. 1927. Pp. xxii, 771.) 
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Miincenrets, A. von. Steuerkraft und Wohlstandinder. Ein Beitrag zur 
Kritik des Dawes-Planes, Probleme des Geld und Finanzwesens. Band 
VI. (Leipzig: Akademische Verlagsgesellschaft. 1927. Pp. 81.) 


Nearine, S., and Harpy, J. The economic organization of the Soviet 
Union. (New York: Vanguard Press. 1927. Pp. xxii, 245. 50c.) 


> 


Pacxarp, L. B. The commercial revolution, 1400-1776: mercantilism— 
Colbert—Adam Smith. Berkshire studies in European Hist. (New 
York: Holt. 1927. Pp. 112. 85c.) 


Parrerson, E. M. Europe in 1927: an economic survey. Annals, vol. 
CXXXIV, no. 223. (Philadelphia: Am. Acad. of Pol. and Soc. Sci. 


1927. Pp. 230. $2.) 


+ 


PirxaLkiewicz, J., and Rutrxowsk1, S. Z. Les régions économiques de la 
Pologne. (Warsaw: L’Office Central de Statistique de la Républ. 
Polonaise. 1927. Pp. 234.) 

Pornt, V. L’evoluzione economica italiana nell’ultimo cinquantennio. 
Rome: Tip. Carlo Colombo. 1926. Pp. 295.) 

The Federazione Nazionale dei Cavalieri de] Lavoro, an association of 
distinguished captains of industry, to commemorate its twenty-fifth anni- 
versary, charged Vincenzo Porri, professor of economic policy at the 
High School of Commerce in Turin, to write a short economic history of 
United Italy. The resulting volume traces the great economic trans- 
formation from the rural Italy of 1870 to the industrial Italy of today. 
The author begins with a rapid sketch on the fundamental characteristics 
of Italian economic life; then he analyzes every branch of agricultural 
and industrial production and trade in its evolution through the half 
century. It is to be regretted that too little attention has been given to 
such important matters as labor conditions, labor movements, banking, 
ete. Riccarpo Bacui 


Prato, G. Il Piemonte e gli effetti della querra sulla sua vita economica 
e sociale. (Bari: G. Laterza. 1925. Pp. xvi, 241.) 

Ramssotuam, R. B. Studies in the land revenue history of Bengal, 1769 
1787. (New York: Oxford Univ. Press. 1927. $3.50.) 

Révesz, I. Walther Rathenau und sein wirtschaftliches Werk. Dresden: 
Carl Reissner. 1927. Pp. 174.) 


tonrnson, J. S. A journal of the Santa Fe expedition, 1846. Mag. of 
Hist., extra no. 128. (Tarrytown, N.Y.: Wm. Abbatt. 1927. Pp. 58. 
$5.) 

Ross, A. H. D. Ottawa past and present. (Toronto: Musson Book Co. 
1927. Pp. 264.) 

An incomplete sketch of the history of Ottawa, including interesting 
facts on settlement, lumbering, bridges, canals and railways. It has 
numerous, extremely valuable illustrations, an index, and a great deal 
of miscellaneous information. BH. A. I. 


Scumeckebier, L. F. The office of Indian affairs: its history, activities 
and organization. Service monographs of the U. S. Govt., no. 48. 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Univ. Press. 1927. Pp. xiv, 591.) 
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diverge notably from Professor Daniels’; but there are considerable 
selections from letters and somewhat fuller detail of the life. Some of 
the reprinted papers will be familiar: notably the papers on “Finance 
nd trade under Edward III,” the history of the cloth industry in 
Suffolk; and the papers on Shakespeare’s England. The others will 
be new to most readers, as they appeared originally in periodicals of 
restricted circulation or in journals that do not usually serve as a 
medium of publication to economists. father more than one-third of 
the volume is based on unpublished manuscripts; the lectures on th 
Merchants Adventurers Company in the reign of Elizabeth; four chap 


ters from a history of commerce; and three short papers. 
Comment in detail, even on the new papers, is superfluous. The 
nique value of the volume lies in the vigor with which the deeper views 


f Unwin are expressed and in the completeness with which all primary 
positions are stated and illustrated. Although nominally a collection of 
scattered papers, it is in fact a vivid presentation of a mature and com 
prehensive philosophy, dominated by striking unity of purpose. The 


historical concepts of Seeley, of Marx, and of the nationalists are chal 


lenged and a new historical concept put in their place which emphasizes 
spiritual rather than mate rial values, continuous growth rather than 
ntermittent re volutionary change; increasing social unity rather than 
tensified national self-su flic iency. ‘To all who think of history as a 


dium for pr ing a pl ervitt hy of life this volume will be welcome 


» the economic historian in nashioniee it will long serve as a formula 


it 1 ndame ntal postulates essential to the accomplishment ot vital re 
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Tuomas, W. I., and Znaniecnt, F. The Polish peasant in Europe and 


merica. Vols. I and II. (New York: Knopf. 1927. Pp. xv, 1115; 


WaGENEN, J. VAN, Jr. The golden age of homespun. Bull. no. 203. \] 
bany: N. Y. State D ept . of Agric. and Markets. 1927. Pp. 95. 

This little pamphlet of ninety odd pages deals with the rural life 
of New York state in the era between the Revolution and the Civil 
War, when “every farm family was fed, clothed, shod, sheltered, and 
warmed almost absolutely from the products gathered within its own 
fence lines.” It describes the farming implements, the household crafts, 
and the rural industries of this epoch which ended in the 1840's, when 
hand tools gave way on the farm to animal power. In putting out this 
bulletin, Mr. van Wagenen’s desire was to preserve some knowledge of 
the home life of this pioneer age, and to stimulate the collection of 
relics associated with it. Modern changes have banished all the rural 
craftsmen except the blacksmith, Raw “even he is departing; but in his 

} 


vile 


tead cometh seven organized highwaymen calling themselves automo 
mechanics.” Distilleries have — lost their former sanction and re- 


spectability. On the farms, however, the passing of a century finds no 
new animals and very few new crops; alfalfa is the most important acqui 
sition, yet that has always been grown in New York in smal! amounts 
since 1791. There are illustrations and an index. 
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history, but it is undoubtedly the most important single contribution 
that has been made in economic history for more than fifty years. 

The task of translation must have been extraordinarily difficult: to a 
subject that is technical and obscure, there is added the hazard and 
uncertainty of a terminology that is personal to the author. In the text 
of the lectures, these terms are frequently incomprehensible and refer 
ence must be made to the larger work, Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft. At 
times, too, the text of the lectures remains obscure even after the most 
painstaking efforts of the German editors. The problems of transla- 
tion have been resolved with good judgment and commonly with genuine 
felicity, though some passages have defied completely idiomatic treat- 
ment. Professor Knight has given us an illuminating translation of an 
important book. Payson Usuer 

WerrenbakerR, T, J. The first Americans, 1607-1690. (New York: Mac 
millan. 1927. Pp. 878. $3.50.) 

Witpves, H. E. Social currents in Japan, with special reference to the 
press. (Chicago: Chicago Univ. Press. 1927. Pp. 399. $3.) 

Credit position of Argentina. Bull. no. 8. (New York: Institute of Inter- 
national Finance. Nov., 1927. Pp. 19.) 

Credit position of Greece. Bull. no. 9. (New York: Institute of Interna- 
tional Finance. Dec., 1927. Pp. 23.) 

Credit position of Norway. Bull. no. 6. (New York: Institute of Inter- 
national Finance. Oct., 1927. Pp. 9.) 


Credit position of Poland. Bull. no. 7. (New York: Instit 
national Finance. Nov., 1927. Pp. 17.) 
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The economic consequences of the league: the world economic conference. 
(London: Europa Publishing Co., 6 Duke St., Adelphi, W. C. 2. 1927. 
12s, 6d.) 

Industrial progress and regulatory legislation in New York State. New 
York: National Industrial Conference Board. 1927. Pp. xiv, 148. 
$2.50. ) 

Originally submitted to the Industrial Survey Commission of New 
York, but now revised and amplified. The study throws light on the shift- 
ing of industry from the East to the West and South. It discusses 
the characteristics of industry in New York, its working force, labor 
regulation, the attitude of employer, and the general trend, as com 
pared with other sections. The study shows that there has been a 
retarded development in employment, production, size of establishment, 
and wages paid, while at the same time the main costs of manufacture 
have increased more than for competing states. It is believed that regu- 
latory legislation is in part responsible for this retardation; but the 
authors of the report are cautious in not making this the sole cause. 


Movimento economico dell’Italia. Quardi statistici per gli anni 1921-25. 
Accordi di Washington e di Londre per il consolidamento del debito 
esterodi guerra dell’Italia. (Milano: Banca Commerciale Italiana. 
1927.) 
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. but in the wider broadcasting of data to farmers to enable them 

. reduce the amplitude of production cycles and thus of price fluctu 
first v uluabl con ribution tO a pl ctically untouched field is 
ssarily limited to a review of a few major products: wheat, corn, 
vs, and cotton. It is, therefore, to be borne in mind that the 


com 
case for or against the business cycle in relation to the farmer’s 
sperity will not be complete until many more products are brought 
ler survey. The general conclusions may turn out to be no differ- 
nt; but they will rest on a broader base if cattle, lambs, wool, d ury 
ind poultry products, and fruit and vegetables are also analyzed. 

In its descriptive evidence the present volume is more convincing 
that in its statistical evidence. In the latter much emphasis is placed 
n the importance of correlation coefficients of .70 and .80, which as 
sually interpreted explain roughly 50 to 65 per cent of price variation 


terms of production; and the reader is likels 


to infer that the farmer 
not concerned with the factors responsible for the other 35 to 50 
r cent in which business conditions may often be the largest item. 
In the statistical analysis of the few selected commodity prices, th 
easures of business conditions and of the purchasing power of con 
sumers are not entirely adequate. In the first place, the indexes of 
g iron production and of industrial activity—both used by Engberg 
easure activity only in certain branches of general business. They 
lo not represent wholesale and retail activity, nor the activity in rural 
ireas whence part of the demand for farm products arises. "They tend, 
refore, to represent only the buying power of consumers that arises 
of factory wage payments, which is only a part of the buying 
wer of all consumers. Secondly, the author used the same limited 
ndex of business activity as representing the consumer-demand factor 
n prices of corn, hogs, cotton and wheat—a practice which may give 
idequate results. It is conceivable, for instance, that a current in- 
lex of business or factory payrolls tends to reflect the variations in 
nsumers’ buying power for perishable and semi-perishable goods, 
it it may not reflect that buying power which is the actual factor 
n the current price of cotton. That factor may be either the previ- 
earnings of consumers, or their prospective money incomes as an 
ticipated by the cotton trade, or even the state of confidence in the 
cotton trade, which is not measured by the industrial activity of the 
pig iron type. Future studies in this field will undoubtedly deal with 
more commodities and with separate rather than uniform measures of 
demand for each of the major farm products. 
L. H. Bean 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


Washington, D.C. 
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(5) Setting up a “National Agricultural Foundation” outside the 
Department of Agriculture to direct a program of economic land- 
classification and carefully ordered land development and settlement. 
(6) Shifting considerable of the present tax burden from farmers 
to larger territorial units, especially in the matter of education; also 
xempting land improvements from taxation. (7) Strengthening our 
banking system, especially by certain forms of branch banking, in- 
creasing the minimum capitalization for country banks, better state 
bank administration, and a fuller use of the intermediate credit system. 
(8) Re-building the freight rate structure, developing the St. Law- 
rence and Mississippi waterways, and reducing distribution costs on 
‘arm products generally. (9) Expansion of agricultural research, 
and improvement of rural education, with more liberal appropriations 
in support of the same. 

Truly an event of great significance. The Chamber of Commerce 
has recently proved itself extraordinarily successful in persuading 
the House of Representatives to approve its federal tax program. Its 
next move will, of course and undoubtedly, be to draft six powerful 

ls embodying respectively recommendations Nos. (1), (2), (5), (6), 
(8), and (9), and force each of these through the House and then the 
Senate. This will be an event of such significance that even Wash- 
ngton’s new hotels cannot house the people who will flock to the Capi- 
tol to witness it. 

One could point out numerous little places in the report where these 
business men have seen things according to their own lights—for ex- 
ample, their over-regard for the efficiency of our present marketing 
system. One certainly would not want to approve all the details of 
their recommendations. One might quarrel at great length with cer- 

in details of their analysis of the present agricultural situation in 
Part 2. It is an improvement over the treatment of the same subject 
in the first report; but there is still much that could be learned about 
the data for agriculture from a competent agricultural economist. 
There has been a strange unaccountable shifting from the year 1900 as 
the point when the earlier report made agriculture take its turn for the 
worse, to the year 1914! The long rise in prices of farm products 
relative to other prices from 1837 to 1919 is described as due to a 
rise in agricultural costs (p. 53). But why cavil at these mere details? 
Better omit Part 2 entirely and focus on the recommendations in 
Part 8. Rather Iet Part 2 stand as proof of the oft-repeated state- 
ments of the Commission that agriculture seems to be beset with “deep- 
lying ills” which they could not understand very well, and that they 
found the problem very complex and difficult. 

Joun D. Brack 

Harvard University 
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PowetL, F. W. The bureau of plant industry; its history, activities and 
organization. Service monographs of the U. S. Govt., no. 47. (Balti 
more: Johns Hopkins Uniy. Press. 1927. Pp. xii, 121. $1.) 

Price, H. B., editor. The marketing of farm products. Studies in the 
organization of the Twin Cities market. (Minneapolis: Univ. of Minne 
sota Press. 1927. Pp. xii, 435. $3.50.) 

ScuoENFELD, W. A. Some economic aspects of the marketing of milk 
and cream in New England. U. S. Dept. of Agric., circular no. 16 
Washington: Sup. Docs. 1927. Pp. 74. 

SpeTHMANN, H. Der englische Bergarbeiterstreik und das britische Kohlen 
problem. (Jena: Fischer. 1926. Rmk. 1.60. 


Srcuepinsky, J. Les regions petroliféres TUSSES. Géologie, exploitation 
et raffinage. (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France. 1927. Pp. 112 
Topp, J. A., compiler. The cotton world. (New York: Pitman. 1927. 

Pp. 244. $1.50.) 


Wirt, G. H. Lessons in forest protection. Bull. 35, rev. (Harrisburg: 
Penn. De pt. of Forests and Waters. 1927. Pp. 16.) 

Woopwarp, C. R. The development of agriculture in New Jersey, 1640- 
1880. N. J. Agri. | xp. Sta., bull. 451. (New Brunswick, N.J.: Rut 
gers Univ. 1927. Pp. 821. $1.50.) 

Wricut, I. E., and Watters, M., compilers. Oklahoma: an index to the 
state official sources of agricultural statistics, including a list of the 
unofficial sources of Oklahoma agricultural statistics. Bibliog. no. 21. 
(Washington: U. S. Dept. of Agric., Bureau of Agric. Econ. 1927. Pp. 
iv, 462.) 

Bibliografia del petroleo en Mexico. Monografias Bibliograficas Mexicanas, 
no. 8. (Mexico: Imprenta de la Secretaria de Relaciones Exteriores. 
1927. Pp. viii, 169.) 

The condition of agriculture in the United States and measures for its im 
provement. Report by the Business Men’s Commission on Agriculture. 
(New York: National Industrial Conference Board and Chamber of 
Commerce of the U.S.A. 1927. Pp. xii, 273.) 

Mineral resources of the United States in 1926: preliminary summary. 
(Washington: Supt. Docs. 1927. Pp. 122. 20c.) 


Manufacturing Industries 


NEW BOOKS 


Cremen, R. A. By-products in the packing industry. (Chicago: Univ. of 
Chicago Press. 1927. Pp. xi, 410. $4.) 

Ktun, G. Die Zementindustrie. Ihre wirtschaftliche und organisatorische 
Struktur. (Jena: Fischer. 1927. Pp. vi, 156. Rmk. 8.) 

Ricuarpson, W. D. The economics of vitamines. Address before the 
Institute of Margarine Manufacturers, Washington, D.C., May, 1927. 
Bull. no. 11. (Washington: Institute of Margarine Manufacturers, 1049 
Munsey Bldg. 1927. Pp. 24.) 

Written for the purpose of encouraging a correct understanding by 
the public of oleomargarine. 
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To study the juvenile labor market, Dr. Hexter takes the number 
of child labor permits and their reissues, in 1915-1925, chiefly in Boston. 
The reissues afford the best evidence of changes in jobs held. Trends, 
seasonal movements, and cyclical variations are analyzed; and the corre- 
lation with other employment, production and business series studied by 
graphical and numerical means. The number of children leaving the 
Boston schools has declined at a marked rate. Both the seasonal and 
cyclical variations are less pronounced for those children—probably 
somewhat retarded—for whom school attendance while working is com 
pulsory. “The children who are changing jobs respond with a better 
ebb and flow than do the children who are first entering the labor 
market.” 


The monograph is abundantly illustrated with charts, chiefly com- 
paring cyclical fluctuations. This pioneer attempt to utilize the statistics 
developed as by-products of the administration of child labor legislation 
to illuminate the characteristics of juvenile employment, illustrates the 
current tendency toward ever more specialized indexes of economic 
and social activities; and, as the author demonstrates by a test study 
of similar data for Worcester, Massachusetts, similar indexes may be 
constructed for many other communities. Harry JEROME 


James, F. C. Cyclical fluctuations in the shipping and shipbuilding indus- 


tries. (Philadelphia: Univ. of Pennsylvania. 1927. Pp. 91.) 


In this doctoral thesis the author has analyzed the somewhat scanty 
data (with one or two exceptions either annual or quarterly) available 
for the shipping and shipbuilding industries, with a view to uncovering 
the cyclical fluctuations in these industries. The analysis is entirely 
confined to British shipping. 

After an extended analysis it is concluded that “there has been shown 
to have existed four distinct cycles which reached their peaks in 1887-9, 
1889(1899?)-1900, 1905-7, 1912-3, and 1918-20. The first of these 
cycles occupies a complete decade, but each of the remaining three 
completes itself within six years and it is probable that this may be 
taken to be the approximate duration of the shipping cycle. Follow- 
ing regularly at an interval of about four years we have the peaks of 
the intermediate cycles in 1894-6, 1902-3, 1909-10, 1916-17 and 1922- 
24.” The author states that the essentially international character of 
shipping makes difficult, if not impossible, comparisons of the results 
obtained with the general business cycle, for there is no index of inter- 
national cyclical fluctuations; and even satisfactory measures of general 
business conditions in the United Kingdom are wanting. 


There is some doubt in the reviewer's mind as to the exact significance 
of the “shipping cycle.” More is required to constitute cyclical fluctua- 
tions in economic series than mere fluctuation and successive phases. 
Furthermore, it is confusing, to say the least, to speak of a shipping 
cycle as if it might exist disassociated from the general business cycle, 
especially where the fluctuations are so irregular and extreme as in the 
shipping cycle. Owing to the microscopic size of the designations, the 
charts in this study are useful only for very general impressions. The 
statistical methods employed to measure cyclical fluctuations are the 
“relative and derivative methods’ developed by Dr. L. W. Hall of the 
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Four-day ocean liners: a plan to establish an American merchant marine 
without a subsidy. (New York: Laurence R. Wilder, 420 Lexington 
Ave. 1927. Pp. 15.) 

Improving truck traffic: methods for relief of motor vehicle accidents by 

y of what happened in Hartford, analysis of location, causes and 
remedies of truck accidents. (New York: Nat. Automobile Chamber of 

Commerce, 366 Madison Ave. 1927. Pp. $1.) 


Stud 


Review of the economic situation in the railway industry. Misc. ser. no. 44. 
Washington: Bureau of Railway Economics. 1927. Pp. 15. 

The telephone sales manual: the part played by the telephone in selling 
and methods that have made its use productive. (Philadelphia: Bell 
Telephone Co. of Pa. and Assoc. Cos. 1927. Pp. 136.) 

Truck facts for 1927. (New York: National Automobile Chamber of Com 
merce. 1927. Pp. 52.) 


Trade, Commerce, and Commercial Crises 


Profits, Progress and Prosperity. By Artuur B. Apams. (New 
York: McGraw-Hill. 1927. Pp. ix, 178. $2.00.) 


The initial impulse which led to the writing of this book appears 
to have been a desire to explode the chief fallacy found in Foster and 
Catchings’ Dilemma of Thrift and Business Without a Buyer, and in 
the latter part of their work on Profits. This not very difficult task 
has been completely accomplished; for the author demonstrates in 
convincing fashion that there is nothing either to the idea that a 
chronic shortage of buying power on the part of consumers prevents 
economic progress or to the belief that saving, by either individuals 
or business enterprises, leads to industrial disaster. 

Professor Adams is, however, not satisfied with a negative program, 
so he proceeds to build up his own theory to account for the series of 
ups and downs which characterize American industry. It is his con- 
tention that, in periods of rising prices, entrepreneurs accumulate an 
excessive supply of “circulating-capital goods.” Their reason for 
such accumulation is a desire to profit from the rising prices of such 
goods. When the price rise stops, these materials are largely con- 
verted into consumers’ goods and placed upon the market. The in- 
come of the consumers has not, however, been increased sufficiently 
to buy this increment of goods, and hence they are unable to purchase 
the extra supply of consumable commodities at the old prices. The 
inevitable result is a fall in the prices of such commodities, and this 
decline leads to crisis followed by depression. 

One point which the author fails to make clear is why, when the 
“circulating-capital goods” are sold, the sellers do not thereby gain 
sufficient additional income to enable them to remove from the market 
the new supply of consumers’ goods. In the opinion of the reviewer, 
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Bean, A. J. Successful speculative investment: a non-technical treatise on 
the stock market, speculation and investment, aimed to overcome the 
obstacles and point the way to successful speculative investment. (Bos- 
ton: Author. 1927. Pp. xi, 199.) 

Bett, L. A., and Broop, R. A. Some phases of railroad and vessel ac- 
counting. Official pubs., vol. IX, no. 7. (New York: National Assoc. 
of Cost Accountants. 1927. Pp. 329-347.) 

Brockxer, J. G. Retail credit bureaus in Kansas. Kansas studies in busi 
ness, no. 6. (Lawrence: Univ. of Kansas. 1927. Pp. 49. 

Borpen, N. H. Problems in advertising. (Chicago, New York and Lon 
don: Shaw. 1927. Pp. x, 677.) 

Bowman, C. E., and Percy, A. L. Principles of bookkeeping and business: 
advanced course. (New York: American Book Co. 1927. Pp. 408. 
$1.72.) 

Casot, P., and Matotr, D. W. Problems in public utility management. 
(Chicago, New York and London: Shaw. 1927. Pp. xii, 624.) 

CHAMBERLAIN, L., and Epwarps, G. W. The principles of bond invest- 
ment. Rev. and enlarged ed. (New York: Holt. 1927. Pp. xii, 699. 
$7.50.) 

Revision of volume first published in 1911. New chapters have been 
introduced on “Diversification” ; “‘Foreign Civil Loans’; “Telegraph and 
Telephone Bonds”; “Bonds of the Federal Farm Loan System’; ‘Indus 
trial Bonds’; and “Bond Prices in Relation to the Business Cycle.’ 
Other chapters have been rewritten and brought down to date. The re- 


vision has been thorough, making a practically new book. 


Cxiaar, E. A. Co-operative apartments: a study in their organization, fi 


nancing, sale, and management. (New York: Macmillan. 1927.) 


Conurn, A. L., Jr. A business man’s investment. Reprinted from Barron’s 
National Financial Weekly. (Boston: First National Corporation. 
1927. Pp. 8.) 

Cotuns, C. W. C. P. A. Review. A manual for colleges and schools and 
for accountants preparing for the C. P. A. examination. (New York: 
Wiley. 1927. Pp. xxii, 490. $5.) 

This book is part of the Wiley accounting series, edited by Hiram 
T. Scovill. It is a compilation of examination questions of the American 
Institute of Accountants from June, 1917, through November, 1925. 
The questions have been rearranged under six general headings: practi 
cal accounting, federal taxes, cost accounting, actuarial, auditing, and 
law. Each division is subdivided into chapters, there being fifty chap- 
ters in all. 

Each chapter contains a list of supplemental questions, taken, for 
the most part, from certified public accountant examinations of various 
states. Each chapter also contains a short bibliography. Since answers 
to the A. I. A. questions are published in the Journal of Accountancy, 
no further provision is made for their publication; and it appears that 
answers are not provided for the supplemental questions. ‘These ques- 
tions, therefore, provide problem material for class exercises. An index 
to the A. I. A. questions enables the reader to find all the questions of 
a given examination; but the book lacks a subject index. 
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Hoxsey, J. M. B., Meexer, J. E., and Repmonp, R. L. The listing of 


foreiqn internal securities on the New York stock erchanae: a report. 
New York: N. Y. Stock Exchange. 1927. Pp. 24.) 

Keecer, F. Y., and Haase, A. E. The advertising agency: procedure and 
ractice. (New York: Harper. 1927. Pp. xviii, : 


6G 


A business, vocational book for the use of those who operat 


vertising agency. One of the authors was formerly vice president of an 


agency, and the other is associate editor of Printer’s Ink. 


Mappen, J. L. Wills, trusts and estates. (New York: Appleton. 1927 
Pp. xv, 258. $2.50. 
Mercar, H. C., editor. Business management as a profession. Chicago 
and New York: Shaw. 1927. Pp. vil, 389. 
, editor. The psye hological foundations of management 


Chicago and New York: Shaw. 1927. Pp. vii, 309. 


Mittarp, J. W. Analyzing wholesale distribution costs. U.S. Dept. of 


Commerce, Dome stic Commerce Div. (Wasl neton: Supt. Do Ss. 1927 
Pp. 12, mimeographed. ) 

Montcomery, R. H. Auditing theory and practice. 4th rev. ed. New 
York: Ronald. 1927. Pp. x, 859. $6.) 

Mi REY, Introduc tion to gove rnmer tal accounti? W York: VW ile 


1927. Pp. xi, 285. $3.50.) 

Another of the Wiley accounting series, this volume is an important 
contribution to a special field in which the literature is meager. The 
subject is usually difficult for the learner and often confusin 
practical accountant who does not specialize in governmental wor 
fessor Morey maintains that the problems of governmental accounting ar 


primarily the problems of governmental administration. He draws a 
} 


clear distinction between the accounts and statements used to show 
commercial profit and loss, and those used to show the receipt and ad 
ministration of governmental funds. 

He does not approve the practice of a strict se paration between pro 
prietary”’ and “fund” accounts with the consequent dual entries, a com 
plete entry in each set of accounts for each transaction. Instead he 
would unify the accounts to show resources and liabilities without the 


necessity of cancelling cross-checking accounts. The book is well illus 
trated with entries and reports, and brings out the basic principles in 
a thoroughly satisfactory manner. 


Cuarves A. GLover 


Morcan, C. Measures of business efficiency. Official pubs., vol. IX, no. 1. 
(New York: National Assoc. of Cost Accountants. 1927. Pp. 14. 

Most, O. Die Selbstverwaltung der Wirtschaft in den Industrie und Han 
delskammern. (Jena: Fischer. 1927. Pp. vii, 157. Rmk. 8. 

Orro, J. T., and Nertson, H. L. Accounting and the factory 
Official pubs., vol. IX, no. 3. (New York: National Assoc. of Cost 
Accountants. 1927. Pp. 93-103.) 


foreman. 


Papwortu, E. F. The cost of cost accounting. Official pubs., vol. IX, no. 
8. (New York: National Assoc. of Cost Accountants. 1927. Pp. 419 
432.) 
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Department store operating expenses for 1926 and financial ratios for 


1928, 1924, 1925: preliminary report. Bull. no. 61. Boston: Harvard 
Univ., Bureau of Business Research. 1927. Pp. vi, 44. $1.50.) 

The Merchants’ Association of New York: year book, 1927. New York: 
Merchants’ Assoc. of N. Y., 233 Broadway. 1927. Pp. 343.) 

Operating expenses of retail grocery stores in Nebraska, 1926. Neb. studies 
in business, no. 20. (Lincoln: Univ. of Nebraska. 1927. Pp. 38. 50c.) 

Operating expenses of retail jewelry stores in 1926. Bull. no. 65. (Bos- 
ton: Harvard Univ., Bureau of Business Research. 1927. Pp. viii, 28. 
$1.50.) 

Operating expenses of retail stationers and office outfitters in 1926. Bull. 
no. 67. (Boston: Harvard Univ., Bureau of Business Research. 1927. 
Pp. x, 46. $1.50.) 

Personnel research in department stores. (Pittsburgh: Univ. of Pittsburgh, 
tesearch Bureau for Retail Training. 1927. Pp. 254. $3. 

Underwriting manual on fidelity and surety bonds. (Hartford, Conn.: 
Etna Casualty & Surety Co. 1927. Pp. 184.) 

Weight and measure. (New York: Am. Inst. of Weights and Measures, 115 
Broadway. Dec., 1927. Pp. 40.) 

Year book on commercial arbitration in the United States. Prepared by the 
American Arbitration Assoc. (New York: Oxford Univ. Press. 1927. 
Pp. viii, 1170.) 


Capital and Capitalistic Organization 


Outlines of Public Utility Economics. By Martin G. Giarser. (New 
York: Macmillan. 1927. Pp. xxvi, 847.) 

This is undoubtedly the most complete work that has appeared in 
its field. It is distinctly an academic discussion, although in no sense 
narrow or unduly theoretical. It reveals at all points the author’s 
broad experience outside of his work as a teacher, and at the same 
time is marked by the thorough-going analysis and critical discussion 
demanded in the classroom. It is just what the title indicates—an 
outline of the economic aspects of public utilities. It makes no attempt 
to deal exhaustively with the so-called practical problems of utility 
management, although it does offer a comparison of the more impor- 
tant rate structures and has a valuable chapter on public utility labor 
policies. It is not a manual for managers and engineers. Neither is 
it a defense of any particular governmental policy of dealing with the 
utilities. Yet it is a decidedly practical work in the same sense that a 
good textbook on physics is a practical work in preparing a man to 
be an electrical engineer. It is a broad and comprehensive study of 
the whole field of utilities on the economic side and as such meets a 
very real need in the literature of the subject. 
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government ownership and control, in which a liberal and scientific 
position is taken. Public ownership is “neither foredoomed to fail nor 
fore-ordained to succeed.” Perhaps the most distinctively original 
feature of the book is a chapter on service at cost, in which is em 
bodied a public utility survey made by the author in connection with 
the utility situation in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. It offers in concrete 
form the problems confronted by one of our leading utility enterprises 
ind the policic S adopted in mee ting those problems. 

In its entirety this book will be found useful by all students in the 
field. It will meet the requirements of those who want only a general 
knowledge of the subject and it is well suited as an introduction to a 
more concrete and detailed study of public utility law, accounting, or 
management. Its merit lies not in newness of idea or novelty of pro 
posal, but rather in its broad and comprehensive presentation of the 
mportant topics with which the subject deals. 


F. E. ArmMstTrone 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Main Street and Wall Street. By Witutam Z. Riprtey. (Boston: 
Little, Brown. 1927. Pp. vii, 359. $2.50.) 


This book is esse nti lly a collection of monographs, seve ral of which 


have already appeared in magazine form and have been widely dis- 
cussed. Although somewhat loosely connected, they are sufficiently 
related to justify inclusion within the title. 

Dr. Ripley has done two things: he has turned a high-powered 


searchlight on some recent developments in corporation finance wher 


conditions made such an exposé highly opportune; then he has followed 


tions. 


incisive criticism by numerous constructive remedial sugges 
Among the evils which he has disclosed are the laxity of state in 
corporation laws, the vicious effect of interstate competition for char 
ters, and inadequate or misleading corporation publicity (or, as he 
heads one chapter, “Impublicity”’). But his heaviest barrage is laid 
against the widespread tendency—especially in the public utility field 

toward “disfranchisement of the stockholder” by means of the cumula 
tive system of holding companies and the concentration of control in 
relatively small issues of voting stock. He finds that “two things are 
happening at cross purposes with one another: namely, a centralization 


of industrial ownership in ever larger units and a decentralization of 


proprietorship.” That this is no Quixotic charge is evidenced by th 
author’s assertion “that the entire control of $1,500,000,000 of public 
investment in electric light, power, gas, and water compani s resides 
in only ten per cent of its capitalization”—this vast total, moreover, 
representing but twelve major holding companies. The author finds 
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way. Instead, the text is in his usual breezy style with a specially 
selected vocabulary almost as picturesque as that of the old-time stage- 
driver (witness, for example, “obfuscation,” “fulguration,” “fuligi- 
nous,” “tawdry,” “mulfuthered”). Yet with all its snappiness, its many 
quips and flings, the book is not light reading. As a collection of mono- 
graphs, there is of necessity some interruption of continuity and some 
little difficulty in carrying the scattered recommendations from chapter 
to chapter. If a suggestion be admissible, it is that the writer would have 
made his arguments still more effective had he consolidated them and 
welded them together in a final chapter of conclusions. ‘This, of course, 
is a matter of mere technique. The keen interest which this work has 
already aroused in high places is alone sufficient evidence of its worth as 
a contribution to the ever-growing library of corporation finance. 

LutuHer Conant, JR. 

Winchester, Massachusetts 


Industrial Combinations and Public Policy. A Study of Combination, 
Competition and the Common Welfare. By Myron W. Warkiys. 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 1927. Pp. xix, 331. $2.50.) 


This book, dealing as it does with the broad problem of the social 
control of business, written by a thorough scholar skilled in the art 
of writing, and published under the editorship of Professor Allyn A. 
Young, marks a notable contribution to the field of current economic 
literature. Although apparently written primarily as a textbook, it 
represents, in the main, an original analysis, interpretation and evalu- 
ation of developments in the business control of industry and the social 
control of business within the United States since the Civil War. 

The author’s discussion falls into three divisions. Part 1, “The 
economics of the organization of industrial control,” sketches briefly 
the broad historical setting of the problem, analyzes the fundamental 
causes of the combination movement and the motives in trust formation, 
examines the alleged economies and tactical advantages of combination, 
and concludes with a deductive consideration of the effects of competi- 
tive and monopolistic control upon price making and thereby upon 
the common welfare. Part 2, “Experiences with industrial combina- 
tions in the United States,” appraises the results of combination 
effected in a number of important industries. Part 3, “Law and social 
policy upon the organization of industrial control,” traces the develop- 
ment of the law in regard to combinations and monopolies and sets 
forth its present status. The author concludes with a careful weighing 
of the relative merits of the different types of social control. 

Although the material is well arranged and logically presented, 
Professor Watkins has been little concerned with matters of taxonomy 
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While Professor Watkins’ conclusions will prove ace« ptable to most 


of his readers, there are those who will take exception to some of 


them. Professor Watkins recognizes five different possible systems of 
control: laissez faire, enforced competition, regul 


~ 


ited competition, reg- 


lated monopoly, nationalization. He recognizes, also, that industries 


1) 


varv in their charac eristics and that all are not ad ptable t ny 


system of control. Appropriate control of those industries clearly 


public service 1n character is re gulated mi nopoly or n on 
To this policy most students of the problem would subscribe. In view 


of the long-continued and continuing distress of the farmers, his plac 


ing of agriculture unconditionally in either of the first two categories 
will scarcely prove acc¢ ptable to all. For adequate control of the bal 
ance of industrial enterprises, Professor Watkins would look to a policy 
f regulated competition. Without raising the question of the adequacy 


of such control as a general social policy, in view of the deplorabk 
condition in which the oil industry and the coal industry now find 
themselves under the exigencies of competition, Professor Watkins’ 
failure to recognize the futility of competition in the field of natural 
resources seems to the reviewer a serious oversight. 

De spite these shortcomings, which after all may be mat 
rather than matters of fact, Professor Watkins’ book, written by on 
ell versed in the disciplines of the scl nee of economics, constitutes 
n unusually thoughtful and thought-provoking discussion of an in 
creasingly difficult problem. It should prove invaluable in college 
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Cusuine, H. A. Voting trusts: a chapter in modern corporate history. 
New rev. ed. (New York: Macmillan. 1927. Pp. 257. $2.) 

Emery, J. A. The menace of federal control. Address at the ninth annual 
convention of the American Gas Association, Chicago, October, 1927. 
New York: Joint Committee of National Utility Assoc., 420 Lexington 
Ave. 1927. Pp. 16. 


Levy, H. Monopolies, cartels and trusts in British industry. Translated 
from Monopole, Kartelle und Trusts by Gustav Fiscuer. 2nd ed. 
(New York: Macmillan. 1927. Pp. xxi, 356. $5.50.) 


LierMANN, R. International cartels, combines and _ trusts. London: 
Europa Pub. Co., 6 Duke St., Adelphi. 1927. 5s. 


Marvet, J., editor The general corporation law of the state of Delaware, 


annotated, with all decisions construing the law and the statutes of the 


state of Delaware pertaining to receiverships, with digest of decisions. 
8rd ed. (Wilmington: Corporation Service Co. 1927. Pp. xxi, 284.) 
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interest in a limited natural resource. Private ownership (much of it 
absentee) has been tried long enough to show fully its inability or 
unwillingness to bring about such amalgamation and coéperation. In- 
deed, wasteful exploitation of the mines and wasteful use of coal may 
often seem more profitable to the operators than efficient methods and 
scientific utilization. No lasting peace can be expected in the industry 
from the recent defeat and disruption of the Miners’ Federation. 
Nationalization with a system of management that will realize at 
least some of the aspirations of the miners and that will make the 
necessary process of contraction as painless as possible, is the only 
ternative. 

The chapter entitled “The great strike” is perhaps the least satis- 
factory in the book. The so-called “general strike” of May, 1926, is 

rdly to be identified completely, as the title implies, with the pro- 
longed seven months’ strike which arose from the obduracy of the 
miners and their unwillingness to accept terms which other union lead- 
ers thought the best obtainable. Some confusion is created, also, by the 
implication (p. 92) that the sending out of “notices” for a suspension 


in certain industries upon a future date was actually the beginning of 


the “general strike.” Such notices are often regarded by unions as 
only a step in hastening negotiations, to be recalled when satisfactory 
concessions seem to be forthcoming. British critics will not be likely 
to agree in calling the “general strike” a “surprise to the miners,” since 
these had been a party to all the preliminaries and had been counting 
upon such aid. More confidence in the whole discussion of this event 
would be given if use had been made of official organs such as the 
Daily Herald or Labour Magazine and less reliance placed upon the 
nterpretations of the New Leader. Yet the writers are unquestion- 
ably correct in regarding the “general strike” as a grave mistake and 
as offering opportunity for the reactionary, anti-union legislation since 
passed by the Baldwin government. 

One further suggestion may be offered—one wonders whether it is 
not especially applicable to the publications of institutes, bureaus and 
other less severely commercial enterprises. That is the possibility of 
considerable condensation and curtailment in the book. Elaboration 
and repetition may bring conviction to the jury, but they produce 
weariness if not anger in the judge. Inefficient management of British 
mines, for example, is treated at some length in two different chapters. 
Nationalization is an oft-recurring subject because of the effort to 
summarize commission reports as they come along. The laissez faire 
individualism of the mine-owners is referred to in at least eight different 
places; and there may be some question whether two whole chapters 
are needed to prove that it exists and to show its unsoundness., 
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Hamitton, W., and May, S. The control of wages. The workers’ book 
shelf, vol. II. (New York: Macmillan. 1927. Pp. xiv, 185 
A reprint, first published in 192: 


Henry, A. Women and the labor movement. The workers’ bookshelf, 
vol. IV. (New York: Macmillan. 1927. Pp. xix, 241.) 
A reprint, in paper cover, first published in 1923. 


Hoventetinc, L. The income and standard of living of unskilled laborers 
in Chicago. (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press. 1927. Pp. xvii, 224. 
$2.50.) 


Kuczynski, J., and Sreinretp, M. Wages and labor’s share. Research 
series no. 2. (Washington: American Federation of Labor. 1927. Pp. 
62. 20c.) 

This pamphlet is one of a series dealing with “the new wage policy” 
of the American Federation of Labor, which is explained as emphasizing 
the need for industrial stability and the dependence of such stability 
upon the workers’ purchasing power progressing in proportion to man’s 
increasing power of production. Industrial instability, it is urged, arises 
largely because the worker does not receive a stable—not a stationary 
share in the value of his product. 

The pig-iron, coal, and packing industries are drawn upon for illustra 
tions, with some comparative analysis for manufacturing as a whole 
The concept of “‘share’’ is developed, in part, by comparing the earnings 
of the single blast furnace worker with the total value of the product 
of the blast furnace industry. Also a comparison is made between the 
price of a ton of pig iron and hourly wages; and, in judging the “sta 
bility” of this ratio, the increase in output per man-hour in the blast 
furnace industry is taken as one criterion. 

The issues of theory and statistical procedure raised in this pamphlet 
are too numerous to be adequately discussed in a brief review. Th 
explanation of methods of analysis and computation is brief and at times 
ambiguous, leaving some important points obscure. The following queries 
will illustrate. 

Is it the share of the single worker, as stressed by the authors, that 
is important from the point of view of maintaining the buying power of 
the workers, or is it not the share of the total group of workers? 

Again, is not the comparison between wages in a single industry 
and the product per man-hour in that industry misleading, in that it 
seems to ignore the fact that an increase in productivity may be due to 
changes, such as larger or more intricate equipment, which involve addi 
tional labor in their manufacture ordinarily not counted in computing 
productivity? In other words, is it intended to urge that real wages 
should increase in direct proportion with the gross productivity in a 
particular industry, without consideration of the causes? Or is it in 
tended to use such illustrations merely as graphic approximations, the 
real point being to urge that the change in real wages should be propor- 
tionate to the real change in productivity of industry considered as a 
whole? 

One can well agree with the authors’ trenchant criticism of the exist 
ing state of industrial instability, but believe that the propositions ad- 
vanced for reduction of such instability need clarification. 

Harry Jerome 
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Freedom of association. Vol. I. Comparative analysis. Studies and re- 
ports, series A (industrial relations), no. 28. (Geneva: International 
Labour Office. 1927. Pp. xv, 140. 2s.) 


Organized labor’s modern wage policy. Research series no. 1. (Washing 


ton: American Federation of Labor. 1927. Pp. 31. 10c.) 

Proceedings of the forty-fourth annual convention of the Ohio State Federa- 
tion of Labor. (Middletown, Ohio: Ohio State Federation of Labor. 
1927. Pp. 173.) 

Report of the Delegation Appointed to Study Industrial Conditions in 
Canada and the United States of America. (London: H. M. Stationery. 
1927. Pp. 117.) 


Report on an enquiry into middle class unemployment in the Bombay Presi 
dency. (Bombay: Labour Office, Secretariat. London: High Commis- 
sioner for India, 42 Grosvenor Gardens. 1927. Pp. 102. 4s. 6d.) 


Report of the twenty-seventh annual conference of the Labour Party, Black- 


pool, 1927. (London: Labour Party, 33, Eccleston Sq. 1927. Pp. 348. 


Is. 5d.) 


Trend of women’s wages: Ohio, 1925. (Toledo: Information Bureau on 
Women’s Work, 305 Commerce Guardian Building. 1927. Pp. 26.) 


Is unemployment a personal or social problem? (Toledo, Ohio: Informa 


tion Bureau on Women’s Work. 1927. Pp. 16.) 

Union-management codperation: a selected bibliography. Reprinted from 
the Monthly Labor Review, October, 1927, of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, U. S. Dept. of Labor. (Washington: S ipt. Docs. 1927. Pp. 8.) 


White lead: data collected by the International Labour Office in regard to 
the use of white lead in the painting industry. Studies and reports, 
series F (industrial hygiene), no. 11. (Geneva: International Labour 
Office. 1927. Pp. 409. 8s.) 
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Principles of Money and Banking. By Rvussetu D. Kirsourne. (Chi- 
cago: Shaw. 1927. Pp. xx, 559. $6.00.) 

This volume should be appraised in the light of the task which the 
author undertook to perform. In his own words he has attempted 
(a) “to approach the subject from a broad point of view and to build 
upon the foundation laid in a beginning course in the principles of 
economics”; (b) to place emphasis on fundamentals rather than mere 
facts; and (c) to achieve these two results in such a way as to show 
“that money and banking exert a powerful influence upon prices, and 
consequently on economic welfare,” hence the “book devotes more 
space to money and foreign exchange.” 

Without question, a text introducing the subject of money and 
banking to the university student should attempt to tie it to the larger 
one of general economics, thus preventing the inference that banking 
is merely a profession and money an incidental phase of banking. Pro- 
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Part 3 deals with commercial banking and the federal reserve sys- 
tem. Here the author includes a discussion of the traditional theory 
f bank credit and brings in the contribution of Dr. Phillips in criti- 
cism thereof. A reference might also have been made to Dr. Moulton’s 
contribution respecting the shiftability theory, thus strengthening fur- 
ther a phase of the subject which has long been slighted in beginning 
texts. There is a good discussion of the Strong bill and the idea that 
the federal reserve system should use its power to promote stability of 
the price level. In this connection, however, the author makes a further 
attack upon the equation of exchange, using statistical data to indi- 
cate “the lack of causal relationship between bank credit and pric« 
levels.’ He also maintains that the federal reserve bank rate (New 
York) has generally been below the commercial paper rate, and con- 
siders this policy as one which encourages the undue extension of 
credit. Here he does not appear to concur with the conclusions set 
forth in the T’enth Annual Report of the Federal Reserve Board that 
the federal reserve bank rate is effective. Footnote reference is made 
to the McFadden bill enacted into law in 1926. It is to be hoped that 
1 subsequent revision of the book will include a discussion of the ef- 
fects of this law. Otherwise there is as good a discussion of the fed 
eral reserve system as can well be included in an introductory text. 

Part 4 relates to non-commercial banking. The author includes 
discussions of savings banks, trust companies, the federal farm loan 
system and the intermediate credits system; but he breaks away from 
the conventional treatment to the extent of including a chapter on 
investment banking and another on the investment trust. While the 
discussion of the last named subject is excellent, it is already somewhat 
out of date because of the rapid developments in the field since the 
chapter was written. 

Professor Kilbourne has written a text essentially up-to-date, well 
idapted to the needs of the student, and one in which the material 
is well arranged. He might have been somewhat more liberal in the 
use of foot-note citations to the work of others, the results of which 
are included in this book, though the source of such material will 
generally be recognized. There is an excellent index which makes the 
material in the book readily available. E. A. Krxcarp 
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Profits in Bank Stocks. By W. H. Woopwarp. (New York: Mac- 
millan. 1927. Pp. 112. $1.50.) 

It has become almost a tradition to think of investment only in con- 
nection with bonds. Indeed, the most highly respected treatises on the 
subject of investment give but slight attention to the investment status 
of stock. Perhaps no treatment on the subject of investments stands 
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ance of which the stockholder may benefit. While it does not seem to 
the writer that a stock dividend can be regarded as a gratuity to the 
stockholder, it is, of course, an important means of capitalizing ac- 
cumulated earnings. 

Mr. Woodward does not appear to think that bank stocks have any 
disadvantages from the investment standpoint, either because of double 
liability or the possibility of bank failures; for the latter “during the 
last twenty years are nil.” However, there is no analysis of the eco- 
nomic background of this period and no reference to the investment 
position of bank stocks over a longer period of time and no inclination 
to doubt that the remarkable growth of New York City as a financial 
center will continue unabated. Clearly, the case for bank stocks as 
an investment would be much weakened, if they were considered from 
the standpoint of banks in general. Witness the data contained in the 
Annual Report of the Comptroller of the Currency, 1925, p. 648. 
However, he suggests diversification as a means of protection for the 
investor; but since it would be confined to bank stocks the diversifica- 
tion must necessarily be limited still. 

Under the heading “What bank stocks have done,” the author pre- 
sents tables showing the record of earnings and dividends for shares 
in some sixteen financial institutions, as well as increases of capitaliza- 
tion from the offering of new stock and from stock dividends. His 
volume would have increased value had these institutions been analyzed 
along the same lines followed with respect to the New York Title and 
Mortgage Company, where he shows the results of the purchase of 
fifteen shares late in 1920 and their sale in 1926. The same might 
also be said of his analysis of the purchase of ten shares of stock of 
the Title Guaranty and Trust Company in 1888 and their sale in 1926. 
In the latter case he shows a total profit of $71,185 (including divi- 
dends) on an investment of $3,532. These dates do not appear to have 
any relation to the trend of the price level or to other economic condi- 
tions. The data, therefore, are not comparable in value to that sub- 
mitted by Smith in his Common Stocks as Long Term Investments, and 
afford no basis for dependable conclusions as to what bank stocks will 
do under given conditions. E. A. Kixcaip 
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Atperti, M. Corso di politica monetaria. Lezioni tenuti all’ Universita 


Commerciale Luigi Bocconi. (Milan: Litografia Mariana. 1927. Pp. 
359.) 

A course of lessons on currency policy given at the Commercial Uni- 
versity of Milan. The author is director of the Credito Italiano, one of 
the large banks of ‘Italy. He has been charged by the state with im- 
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such as those of transfer or of public credit, but, instead, limits himself 
to an analysis of the terms of the loans granted by American bankers 
to Germany. 

Dr. Kuczynski has made a searching analysis of the documents under 
lying these numerous transactions and has derived some interesting con 
clusions regarding their terms, with particular reference to their pur 
poses, security provisions, yield and amortization. Although the study is 
highly technical in nature, it is not merely descriptive, for the author pre- 
sents a critical analysis of the numerous terms of the loans. 

After 1924, American bankers, with little experience in foreign fi 
nance, suddenly found themselves confronted with the task of handling 
transactions involving millions of dollars. Under these conditions occa- 
sional technical errors were bound to arise, and Dr. Kuczynski's study 
brings several of them to light. His analysis will, therefore, be of par 
ticular value to bankers. ‘The economist will find in this work, an excel 
lent application of the inductive method in the study of the always 
difficult subject of international finance. 


Georce W. Epwarps 


Nucent, R., compiler. Credit unions: a selected bibliography. Bull. no 
85. (New York: Russell Sage Foundation. 1927. Pp. 4. 10c.) 


t1EGEL, R., and Dovusman, J. R. The building and loan association. (New 
York: Wiley. 1927. Pp. viii, 320. $3.) 

This book will undoubtedly be most helpful to those engaged in man- 
aging building and loan associations. It contains chapters on organiza 
tion, the duties and rights of stockholders and directors, methods for 
enlisting members, the financial operations, accounting, state regulation 
and taxation. A brief bibliography is included, and in the appendix are 
reprints of the constitution and by-laws of three types of associations, as 
operated in Pennsylvania, Ohio, and California. As these associations 
now control over five billion dollars of assets and are operated in every 
state, the volume should be of interest to all students of economic insti 
tutions. 


Scuwec.ter, W. Die Bilanz der schweizerischen Nationalbank, 1907-1925. 
Eine volkswirtschaftliche Studie iiber die Tatigkeit des Noteninstituts auf 
Grund seiner Bilanzen und Geschaftsberichte. Sammlung volkswirt 
schaftlicher Abhandlungen, Lieferung 16. (Ziirich: Orell Fiissli. 1927. 
Pp. iii, 368.) 

Scuwuist, E. B. Extension of bank credit. (Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin. 1927. Pp. xii, 357. $3. 

This volume is a most welcome contribution to the literature of bank 
ing administration. Unlike so many books on practical banking, it is 
not a mere exposition of the functions of the different departments within 
a bank and an explanation of the duties of the various officials. Nor is 
it an attempt to present a mass of organization details, facts which can 
be made of interest only to students who plan to occupy subordinate 
positions in banks and which usually can be learned more quickly and 
securely in a bank than in a classroom. Instead Mr. Schwulst takes the 
reader beyond the bank to the industries served, in the endeavor to pre- 
sent the fundamental considerations which should be observed in the 
sound granting of bank credit. Herein the author does not content him- 
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3nakEY, G. G. and Briakey, G. C. National Taz Association digest and 
index, 1906-1925. (New York: National Tax Assoc. 1927. re. & 
519.) 

An exceptionally valuable and indispensable tool for those interested 
in the special problems of taxation. The digest and index cover 18 vol- 
umes of the published Proceedings and 11 volumes of the Bulletins. In 
the digest each article has been concisely abstracted, the summary run- 
ning from three or four lines to a page for each article. The index 
includes not only the Proceedings and Bulletins, but the digest itself. 
It is clear and well arranged, entries being made both for topics and 
writers. For example, under “Ad valorem system of taxation,” there are 
14 sub-titles; and under “Bank taxation,‘ 77 sub-titles. Appropriate 
cross-references are added. 


Burnett, R. C. Community property law in contact with federal estate 
taxation: monograph or brief, discussing the taxable status of the Cali- 


fornia widow's half of the community property. (San Francisco: 
Author. 1927. Pp. v, 91. $5.) 
Cotm, G. Volkswirtschaftliche Theorie der Staatsaufqaben. Ein Beitr. 


zur Finanztheorie. (Tiibingen: Mohr. 1927. Pp. v, 83. M.4.80. 
The economics of state expenditure, and a discussion of the efficiency 
of the same as compared with that of private business. 


Crompton, G. The tariff: an interpretation of a bewildering problem. 
(New York: Macmillan. 1927. Pp. ix, 226. $2.50.) 


Einaup1, L. Corso di scienza della finanza. Fourth ed. (Torino: Riforma 

Sociale. 1926. Pp. 526. ) 

This work is well known in America; and a detailed analysis of its 
contents is not necessary. It is sufficient to call the attention of the 
readers to the chief innovations in this edition. ‘They are chapters on 
the effects of taxation, a minute study of the Italian system of taxes and 
rates, and a study of the public debt, brought to date with the new 

technicalities introduced during and after the war. 

Some twenty-five years ago Professor Einaudi published an important 
volume on the economic effects of taxation, stressing especially the 
taxation of urban land and houses. The present study is general and 
abstract, and considers the various types of shifting and the various ef 
fects of incidence. It is remarkable for a fine analysis of the effects of 
a tax by a comparative consideration of the use of money by the state 
and by the taxpayer. Professor Einaudi distinguishes the “tax-hail,” 
which destroys wealth and contributes nothing to the well-being of the 
taxpayers; the “tax-prey,” a tax imposed by a foreign conqueror for the 
sole benefit of a foreign state; and the “economic tax,” the tax which 
would be paid by “economic men” in an “economic world.” The proceeds 
from the latter are so spent that the utility for the taxpayers collectively 
is greater than it would have been if the money had remained in their 
pockets and been spent by them for their personal benefit, present or 
future. By the “economic tax’ the possibility of production, con- 
sumption and saving by the taxpayers is increased. 

The analysis of the Italian taxation system brought to date in this 
edition has not been an easy task, since during the past years many 
financial reforms have taken place. The study of public debts is inter- 
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Kent, P. Die Steuer in der Lehre der Theologen des Mittelalters. Eine 

quelle ngeschichtl. Studie. Volkswirtschaftliche Studien, Heft. XVII. 
Berlin: E. Ebering. 1927. Pp. xi, 403.) 

KLEINSCHNITZ, E., compiler. Die Steuerreform des Jahres 1927. Vols. 
I-III. Briinn: R. M. Rohrer. 1927.) 

Poritz, J. Gegenwartsaufgaben der Finanz und Steuerpolitik. Welt 
wirtschaftliche Gesellschaft zu Miinster i. W. Schriftenreihe, Heft XV. 
(Leipzig: Quelle & Meyer. 1927. Pp. 24.) 

Post, L. F. What is the single tar? (New York: Vanguard Press. 1926. 
Pp. xiii, 140. 50c.) 

Rautt, J. Le prélévement extraordinaire sur le capital en France et a 
V’étranger. (Paris: Dalloz. 1927. Pp. 302.) 

Rieutror, C. E. The preparation of a long term financial program. (New 
York: Municipal Administration Service, 261 Broadway. 1927. Pp. 
28. 25c.) 

Roumant, A. Essai historique et technique sur la dette publique ottomane. 
(Paris: Marcel Giard. 1927. Pp. 822. 40 fr.) 

Susat, W. Uber die Beziehungen zwischen Aussenhandel und Volkswohl 
stand. (Jena: Gustav Fischer. 1927. Pp. 24.) 

A protest against both import duties and export bounties as powerless 
to increase the material wealth of the state. 

Urnorr, F. Are city expenditures too high? Chicago: Portland Cement 
Assoc., 33 W. Grand Ave. 1927. Pp. 8.) 

Cost of government in the United States, 1925-1926. (New York: National 
Industrial Conference Board. 1927. Pp. xix, 294. $3.50.) 

Federal taration. (Washington: Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. 1928. 
Pp. 6.) 

Letter of President Lewis E. Pierson, of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, to members of the United States Senate. 

Financial statistics of states, 1926. Dept. of Commerce, Bureau of the Cen- 
sus. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1927. Pp. 133. 20c.) 

The fiscal problem in Illinois. (New York: National Industrial Conference 
Board. 1927. Pp. xvi, 219.) 

A continuation of the state fiscal studies, a series in which Wisconsin, 
West Virginia and Delaware have previously received attention. Deals 
with state and local expenditures, fiscal control, indebtedness, revenues, 
assessment, and proposed remedies. ‘The principal fiscal problem which 
faces the taxpayers of Illinois is the improvement of assessments for 
property taxation.”’ 

Jahrbuch des Steuerrechts, 1926. Jahrg. VII. (Berlin: Spaeth und Linde. 
1927. Pp. xii, 631.) 

Rapport général sur la gestion des dimes, aghnam et revenus divers par le 
conseil d’administration de la dette publique ottomane. Evxercice 1924-25. 
(Constantinople: Imprimerie de ]’Administration de la Dette Publique 
Ottomane. 1927. Pp. vii, 44.) 

The scheduling of teachers’ salaries. Research bull., vol. V, no. 3. (Wash- 
ington: National Education Assoc., 1201 16th St. 1927. Pp. 130-192. 
25c.) 
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the rule or the exception. An investigation was called for; and Dr. 


Peixotto’s skill in such work made her the inevitable leader. 

Ninety-six family budgets covering the year 1922 were collected on 
a spi cially designed form by a force of competent field workers. Mor 
than the usual measure of confidence can be felt in data gathered br 
faculty wives from faculty households. Each of the fifty-eight tables 
compiled from the original sheets has interest for the close student of 
budgets. But I must content myself with summarizing the leading 
results. 

The average family proved to have 3.5 persons. Of the ninety-six 
salaries all but 10 per cent fell between $2,000 and $5,000, and this 
range was found to be typical of the university at large. The mean 
income came out a bit more than $3,000. The typical faculty man in 
Berkeley serves a three-to-five years apprenticeship as a teaching fel- 
low or candidate for the doctorate, spends two years as instructor at 
less than $2,000, three years more at $2,000-3,000, and does not be- 
come a full professor, with a minimum rating of $4,000, until he has 
taught some fourteen to eighteen years. It is not surprising that in 
three-fourths of the families supplementary income is necessary. The 
commonest way of eking out insufficient salaries is by additional 
teaching. Almost half of the men give extension courses, teach in 
summer schools, lecture in public or do coaching. Their wives work 
for money in many cases. ‘Two-thirds of the families have income 
from property; but the amount reaches $1,000 or more in only 28 per 
cent of the cases. Gifts are a minor item, except in the lower income 
ranks. Counting all these non-salary receipts, the median income is 
$4,784, or $1,649 more than the median salary. 

As for expenditures, these faculty budgets present a marked con- 
trast to the more familiar working-class samples. The major head- 
ings run: food, 17 per cent; clothing, 9 per cent; shelter, 17 per cent; 
house operation, 13 per cent; miscellaneous, 43 per cent. Under the 
cent, automobiles 12.1 per cent, health 7.1 per cent. These families 
save more than they spend on clothes or housing. ‘The details make 
it clear that spending is carefully planned to get the most from pres- 
ent dollars and to provide for the future. 


latter head the large items are “insurance and investment” 12.5 per 


Dr. Peixotto puts her chief conclusion in this form: 


The facts show plainly that, given prevailing prices, and recognizing that 
a simple, middle-class, professional standard of consumption is permissible 
and necessary for this academic group, “‘no due care in spending’”’ can make 
three thousand dollars pay for the needs of a professor's family. If in 
addition to exceedingly modest allotments for food, clothing and shelter, 
these families are to pay the costs of sickness and of indebtedness carried 
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from Bossarp, J. H. S. Problems of social well-being. (New York: Harper 
avier 1927. Pp. xvi, 654. $3.50.) 
—? This book represents a distinct departure from the conventional 
— method of handling problems of poverty in its emphasis on physical and 
the mental health. About four-fifths of the subject matter deals with these 
hret problems; but the economic basis of social well-being receives definite 
nake treatment in Part 1, in which wages, income and cost of living are dis 
cussed. The program for improving conditions among wage earners is 
classified under such heads as more equitable distribution, labor organi 
zations, cooperative movements, scientific management, increased pro 
tion duction, decreased expenditures, and more rational consumption. On the 
ofes other hand, there is no discussion of such subjects as employment, labor 
ly to exchanges, child labor and the lengthening of trade life. 
sion, The formidable presentation of the problems of health and disease 
clearly reveals the author's predilections. ‘That economic well-being is 
LL conditioned by health is shown in the discussion of the cost of disease, 


and the burden to the wage earner. The reviewer, however, does not 
believe that the best results in a course on social well-being can be ob 
tained by devoting so large a portion of the text to the enormous amount 
of detail in respect to diseases that is included. Possibly it is the fum 
tions tion of a course in public health to press these subjects, and of collateral 
reading in connection with this course, to regale the student with the 
information that, according to an old belief. the lungs of foxes are bene 


ficial to persons suffering from asthma. ‘Two very effective chapters 
deal with the public health movement; however, health insurance escapes 
d ed. with less than a page of discussion, and social hygiene with the barest 
mention. An exemplary chapter deals with industrial accidents, and 
ly in there is a brief treatment also of occupational diseases and their causes. 
414 In Part 3 the problems of mental hygiene are well presented. The 
heredity enthusiasts receive a well-deserved shock; but the author is fair 
ve of to all sides. He concludes that hereditary feeble-mindedness is closer to 
eolo 10 per cent of the total, instead of 90 per cent, as has been claimed 
wanie Recent developments in the treatment of insanity are given careful 
prov consideration, and a section deals with psychiatry. 
eader The closing chapters are among the most important. They provide 
avails the student with a background for the problems of social well-being, and 
one show why the old individualism must pass and a new relation between the 
on of individual and society emerge. The need of scientific approach is em 
studs phasized, in order that social problems may actually be solved. 
wwicts. The book is well written and will interest its readers. Furthermore, 
each chapter closes with a list of books for further readings; and at the 
— end we find a considerable index of names, but a rather abbreviated gen 
until eral index. The test of time will be necessary to disclose whether the 
prison book will displace the excellent texts that have recently appeared, and 
olitics that are being used in courses relating to social well-being. 
> than Georce B. Mancoip 
litical 
feom Burke, W. W. Administration of private social service agencies: a topical 
terms. bibliography with supplement. (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press. 1927. 
ection Pp. viii, 41. 75c.) 


| Cuesterton, G. K. Eugenics and other evils. (New York: Dodd, Mead. 
OLD 1927. Pp. 255. $2.50.) 
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aki present the economic advantages of prohibition have greatly over- 
aking 


balanced its economic disadvantages.” He states, however, that in the 
past two years certain statistical data have been disconcerting, that “pro 
series, hibition is in the throes of its most crucial experience,” and that a final 
answer depends upon the events of the immediate future. 


om! Lutuer Conant, JR. 
nom! 
1, and Hart, H. N. The science of social relations: an introduction to sociology. 
uding Am. social science ser. (New York: Holt. 1927. Pp. 683. $4.50.) 
iain Hypes, J. L. Social participation in a rural New England town (Lebanon, 
Connecticut ). Columbia Univ. contribs. to educ. no. 258. (New York: 
Book Teachers’ Coll., Columbia Univ. 1927. Pp. 111. $1.50. 
Jounson, F. E. and Warner, H. S. Prohibition in outline. (New York: 
York Methodist Book Concern. 1927. Pp. 102. 75c.) 
Moore, H. H. American medicine and the people’s health. (New York: 
0. 12, Appleton. 1927. Pp. xxii, 647. $5.) 
This book aims to present the problem of medical organization with 
(New due consideration for its economic, sociological and political aspects. 
Nearly one-half of the subject matter is arranged in a series of 43 appen 
riewer dices, for the purpose of supplementing the principles and facts presented 
which in the main part of the book. 
egrity The writer, in considering maladjustments in medicine, recounts the 
ition. shortage of physicians, the inability of the poor to pay for medical 
yn. of attendance, unreliable types of treatment, and lack of interest by physi 
1, Dr. cians in preventive medicine. The low incomes of physicians are at- 
7 well tributed in part to free work for clients, free work in hospitals, and | 
and preventive work without charge to patients. Part 3 deals with attempts 
to solve the problems resulting from these maladjustments. Among the 
spects developments mentioned are: medical service for school children; infancy 
which and maternity work; state and local hospitals; the extension of clinic 
wae service; industrial health service; health conservation work; and health 
Sinai insurance. ‘The inadequacy of present insurance systems is clearly set 
mayen forth; but the writer, while he states the needs and the attempted 
sealatl methods of solution, does not presume to designate the ultimate plan. 


He does, however, indicate that physicians have opposed compulsory 
health insurance, and that a scourge of sickness is not always viewed with 


mount 


7, on 
consternation or dismay. 

The chief principles applying to the organization of medicine are 
sitive recognized as follows: all the people should receive the benefits of mod 
yw ern medicine; medical service should include scientific diagnosis and 
ila treatment, and measures for disease prevention; personal ré lations be- 
ge tween physician and patient should be maintained; equipment for hos 
din pitals and clinics should be provided from sources outside the medi al 
“ee profession; health insurance is necessary, and medicine is a proper field 
f this for state control. The state must now engage in activities formerly out- 
capone side the field of public control, but a particular measure must be approved 
“ieee or condemned on practical grounds. Among the important next steps, the 
saath author suggests: the establishment of hospitals for persons of moderate 
lati means, with the aid of the state when necessary; the extension of pre 
sie She ventive medicine, and the adoption of adequate health insurance systems 


independently of the medical service. 
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grams arranged by it for sessions held since 1923. (New York: Ameri 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers. 1927. Pp. 141.) 
National education and employment program. (New York: National Assoc. 


of Manufacturers, Junior Education and Employment Committee, 50 
Church St. 1927. Pp. 11.) 


Insurance and Pensions 


The Economics of Life Insurance. By Sovtomon S. Huesner. Life 
insurance: its economic and social relations, series. (New York: 
Appleton. 1927. Pp. xxi, 219. $2.50.) 

Taxation. By Harry J. Loman. Life insurance: its economic and 
social relations, series. (New York: Appleton. 1927. Pp. xiii 


257. $2.50.) 


The Law of Salesmanship. By E. Pavuit Hurrincer. Life insurance 
its economic and social relations, series. (New York: Appleton. 
1927. Pp. xiii, 250. $2.50.) 

Professor Huebner’s well-known textbooks on life, property, and 
marine insurance are admirably followed up in the titles listed above, 
the first three of seven specialized studies to appear under his editor- 
ship presenting certain practical, legal, and socio-economic phases of 
life insurance. The purpose of the series is “to bring the useful 
application of this important branch of insurance into proper relations 
with the various applied economic and social subjects upon which it 
has so vital a bearing.” 'To this end the series is to give to the teacher 
of economics, corporation finance, credit, investments, private finance, 
taxation, or sociology a treatise wholly and directly related to his 
subject, and showing the fundamental place of life insurance in his 
particular specialty. Similarly, business and professional men, as 
well as insurance solicitors are provided with a means of extending 
their knowledge in these special fields. The first volume explains in its 
fifteen chapters the functions of life insurance to the premium-payer, 
as well as to beneficiaries, and how they illustrate economic principles 
It describes the many service phases of life insurance, rather than the 
familiar mathematical principles, operating practices, or business 
organization and management of the companies. 

Life insurance applies the economic principles relating to capitaliza 
tion, depreciation, sinking-funds, indemnity, surplus allotment, and 
liquidation to human life value as we are accustomed to use them in 
the management of property. Its purpose is to render tangible and 
definite the intangible and indefinite elements of our economic life. 
In an ultimate sense it is property insurance, and is as necessary to the 
protection of existing property estates as is property insurance itself. 
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dealing with the subject of agency. Chapters are devoted to general 
ind soliciting agents’ powers, knowledge of agents, fraud or mistake, 
premiums, liability of company for agents’ torts, agency contracts, 
ss mpensation, licensure laws, crimes and misdemeanors, and the incon- 
testable clause. The book is clearly organized, interesting in content, 
and worthy of study by anyone interested in the legal questions of 


agency. 


University of Illinois F. E. Wo.re 
New Books 


Dineman, H. W. Insurability, prognosis and selection, life, health, acci- 
dent: a treatise on various factors that permit a forecast of health and 
longevity, selection of risk for insurance, appraisal of claim for indem 
nity. (Chicago and New York: Spectator Company. 1927. Pp. ix, 
706.) 

Dovenarty, H. Pension, endowment, life insurance and other schemes for 
employees of commercial companies. 2nd ed. (London: Pitman, 1927. 
Pp. viii, 136. 6s.) 

Duane, S. W. The adjustment of losses. Waldemar J. Nichols Prize for 
i927. (New York: Insurance Society of N. Y. 1927. Pp. 4.) 

Fackvier and Breiny. American men mortality premium and reserve tables, 


AM. Vol. I. New premiums, net level, Illinois and New Jersey stand 


ard bases. (Chicago and New York: Spectator Company. 1927. Pp. 
198, ) 
Fintayson. G. D The development of insurance legislation in Canada. 


Address before the Insurance Society of New York. Howe readings on 
insurance, no 8. (New York: Insurance Society of N. Y. 1927. Pp. 

FrankeL, L. K. The social implications of insurance. Reprinted from 
Journal of the National Institute of Social Sciences, vol. XII. Address 
at the annual meeting of the National Institute of Social Sciences, Feb- 
ruary, 1927. (New York: Metropolitan Life Insur. Co. 1927. Pp. 12.) 

Gsett, E. Die Arbeitslosenversicherung in Grossbritannien.  Ziircher 
volkswirtschaftl. Forschungen, Band XII. (Ziirich: Girsberger & Co. 
1927. Pp. xv, 155.) 

Hosns, C. W. State regulation and state insurance. Address at Insurance 
Day meeting, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, October 26, 1927. (New York: 
Workmen’s Compensation Publicity Bureau, 75 Maiden Lane. 1927. 
Pp. 16.) 

Linton, M. A. Life insurance as an investment. 2nd ed. Address before 
National Association of Life Underwriters, Memphis, Tennessee. (New 
York: National Assoc. of Life Underwriters, M« mphis, Tennessee. 1928. 
Pp. 

Mappen, J. L. Wills, trusts and estates. Life insurance: its economic and 
social relations, series. (New York: Appleton. 1927. Pp. xv, 258. 
$2.50.) 

A thorough and comprehensive description of the estate administration 
function of life insurance companies. Statistical data are used to ad- 
vantage. F. E. Wo.re 
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Socialism at work. Socialism in local government, pamphlet no. 24. (Lon 
don: London Municipal Society and National Union of Ratepayers As 
sociations, 25 Victoria Street, Westminster, S. W. 1. 1927. Pp. 30. 

] 


Statistics and Its Methods 


Les Nombres Indices de la Variation des Priz. By Mavrice Outvier. 
(Paris: Marcel Giard. 1927. Pp. 483. 50fr.) 


Here we have presented in a single volume an excellent history of 
the development of index numbers and the science of their construction; 
a critical analysis of the views of most of the leading authorities in the 
field concerning the many moot points connected with the making of 
price indices; an outline of the nature of a considerable number of the 
ndex numbers most widely used in leading countries; and a descrip- 

of the practical difficulties encountered by the makers of various 
ls of index numbers. The preparation of the book has evidently 
yuired a great amount of painstaking research; for the author has 
died the works of the principal authorities in the leading countries 

h an intensity sufficient to enable him to grasp the essence of their 
rguments or contributions. He has then presented these essentials in 
condensed form and yet with extreme clarity and in a most pleasing 
style. This difficult task has been so well performed that the reviewer 
has failed to note any serious misinterpretation of the views of any 
of the numerous writers quoted. Although Dr. Olivier is always 
courteous and considerate, he does not hesitate to point out in very 
definite terms what he believes to be the serious weaknesses in any of 
the theories set forth. The book constitutes, then, a most admirable 
compendium and critical review of the science of price indices in its 
present stage of advancement. 

The author has, however, not contented himself with criticising the 
work of others but presents, in addition, a very considerable number of 
new statistical series which he has himself worked out. He illustrates, 
for example, the results obtained by applying different formulae to the 
same data, by using various systems of weighting, and by including 
or excluding various categories of items from the group entering into 
the index. What most readers will probably consider his most notable 
contribution of this nature is, perhaps, his study of the dispersion of 
price relatives under different conditions of change in the price level. 
The findings seem well substantiated and are clearly set forth. 

In this study, Dr. Olivier, like other investigators in the same field, 
works with price relatives having a common base and hence, of course, 
encounters difficulty arising from the fact that the dispersion, being 
zero at the base date, necessarily increases with departure from this 
date. The question arises in the mind of the reviewer as to why this 
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grounds upon the same bar upon which most other writers in this 
feld have stranded; in other words, while he recognizes the fact that 
dex numbers are constructed from sample data, the possibility ap 
irently never occurs to him that the formula applicable to complete 
lata is not necessarily the one which gives the best results when applied 
to sample data. 

One is forced then to conclude that, although the author has proved 
himself to be an admirable critic of the work of others, he has made 
it little progress in advancing the frontiers of the theory of index 
numbers, and therefore misses the chance to turn a really good book 
to a masterpiece. Despite this shortcoming, however, the fact re- 

ins that Dr. Olivier’s work appears to be the best balanced and 
nost informative book that has yet appeared in the field under con- 
sideration. 
New York University Wittrorp I. Kine 
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Press. 1927. Pp. 164. $3.) 


AcuinsteEIN, A. Buying power of labor and post-war cycles. Studies in 


Burcess, R. W. Introduction to the mathematics of statistics. (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin. 1927. Pp. viii, 304. $2.50. 


Crum, W. L. Advertising fluctuations, seasonal and cyclical. (Chicago, 
New York and London: Shaw. 1927. Pp. xxvii, 308.) 


Drury, H. B. American statistics on employment: a critique and program. 


I 
New York: Macmillan.) 


Experton, W. P. Frequency curves and correlation. 2nd ed. London: 
Charles and Edwin Layton. 1927. Pp. vii, 239. 15s.) 


Ermer, M. C. Social statistics: statistical methods applied to sociology. 
Los Angeles: Jesse R. Miller, 3566 University Ave. 1926. Pp. 806. 


$2.50.) 

Fecuer, C. J. The longevity of members of Catholic religious sisterhoods. 
A dissertation. (Washington, D. C.: Catholic Univ. of America. 1927. 
Pp. 56.) 

Huser, M. Les méthodes de la statistique. Conférence faite 4 1'Ecole 
Supérieure des Postes et Télégraphes. (Paris: Librairie de |’ Enseigne 
ment Technique.) 


Rietz, H. L. Mathematical statistics. Carus mathematical monographs, 
no. 3. (Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co. 1927. Pp. xi, 181. $2. 
“The present monograph will accomplish its main purpose if it makes 
a slight contribution toward shifting the emphasis and point of view in 
the study of statistics in the direction of the consideration of the under- 
lying theory involved in certain highly important methods of statistical 
analysis, and if it introduces some of the recent advances in mathematical 
Statistics to a wider range of readers. With this as our main purpose 
it is natural that no great effort is being made to present a well-balanced 
discussion of all the many available topics.” 
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PERIODICALS 


The Review is indebted to R. S. Saby for abstracts of articles in Danish, Dutch, 
ind Swedish periodicals; to Ralph Radcliffe Whitehead for abstracts of articles 
in Italian periodicals, and to Harold A. Innis for abstracts of Canadian articles. 


Theory 
(Abstracts by Morris A. Copeland) 


ANTONELLE, E. L’économie pure du systéme économique présent. Rev. d’Econ 
ol., Sept.-Oct., 1927. p. 26. efines and assumes free competition. Expresses 
Pol. Sept.-Oct., 1927. Pp. 26. Defines and mes f tit Ex} 
exchange and capital accumulation in simple equations. 

1927. Pp. 6. 

Bousquet, G. H. Observations sur l’intérét du capital. Rev. d’Econ. Pol, July 
Aug., 1927. Pp. 23. Interest is regarded as property income, a reward for not 


not 


Bicck, G. F. Wage rates and use of machinery. Am. Econ. Rev., Dec. 


spending money on present consumption, made possible because the investment 
of the money augments production. 

Davenrort, H. J. Interest theory and theories. Am. Econ. Rev., Dec., 1927. Pp. 21 

Fintu, R. Study of primitive economics. Economica, Dec., 1927. Pp. 24 A crit 
cal survey of discussions of primitive economic systems and economic evolution 

Greorce, W. H. August Comte: sociology and the new politics. Am. Jour. Sociol 
Nov., 1927. Pp. 11. The new politics, which is predominantly economic, har! 
back to Comte. 

Gonnarp, R. Notes sur la théorie de la consommation. Rev. d’Econ. Pol., July- 
Aug. 1927. Pp. 8. <A criticism of Cauwes’s categories of subjective and de- 
structive consumption. 


Homan, P. T. John Bates Clark: earlier and later phases of his work. Quart. Jour 
Econ., Nov., 1927. Pp. 31. The earlier Clark questioned utilitarian psychology 


and free competition, and took an evolutionary viewpoint, though not consistently 
The later Clark has developed the classical tradition with “an originality, inde 


pendence, and subtlety of thought unique among American economist 


Hvucuespon, P. J. Sociology and economics. Sociol. Rev., July, 1927. Pp. 5 
Sociology deals primarily with the group; economics partly with the individual. 
Economics considers man’s responses to his (physical) environment; sociology 


his stimulation of responses in others. 

Jostyn, C. S. Sorokin on social mobility. Quart. Jour. Econ., Nov., 1927. Pp. 10 
Sorokin’s is virtually a pioneer work in an important field. 

Lenretpr, R. A. Tariffs and the distribution of foreign trade Economica, Dec., 
1927. Pp. 11. Uses increasing and decreasing cost diagrams (representing agri- 
culture and manufacture), and a rigid quantity theory. Estimates relative im- 
portance of contraction of exports and increase of untaxed imports due to a 
tariff. 

Morcenstern, O. Friedrich von Wieser. Am. Econ. Rev., Dec., 1927. Pp. 6 

Orton, W. Rubber: A case study. Am. Econ. Rev., Dec., 1927. Pp. 20. 

Pmov, G. La théorie de la valeur, daprés un livre récent. tev. d’Econ. Pol., July- 
Aug., 1927. Pp. 16. ‘The MM. Turgeon need not assume free competition in 
order to avoid ethical implications. Their subjective explanation of use-value runs 
partly in terms of social psychology, which might have led them to give more 
attention to the facts of exchange, and to be more ready to employ quantitative 
methods, 

Roos, C. F. A dynamical theory of economics. Jour. Pol. Econ., Oct., 1927. Pp. 25 
Assumes free competition (or perfect seller’s monopoly) for each commodity in an 
isolated market. Expresses equation of demand as a functional relation among: 
(1) output per period for each firm; (2) market price; (3) rates of change of 
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ran, J. I A letter of James L. Bowman, written in 1845. Western Pa. Hist 
Mag., Ju y; 1927. Describes pioneer conditions in Western Pennsylvy inia 

zr, A. H. The American rice-growing industry: a study of comparative ad 

es. Quart. Jour. Econ., Aug., 1927. Pp. 9. Outlines the history of rice 

y ing, particularly the revolution in its cultivation resulting from the applica 

of wheat-growing technique; the United States ha gain become an exporter 

f rice not me rely to | urope but to the | ast; lists the favorable nd unfavorable 

tors affecting the business; considers that control of the domestic market ji 
red but that successful invasion of the world market seems hopeless 


( ws, A. G. Investment activity in the per 1 1910-25. Jour. Pol. Econ. Aug., 


27 Pp. 21 Analyz ictivity in the period stated to see what light it wou 
ow on the conclusions reached by Professor Mitchell in his book, Business 
es; finds that the cycle runs from investment to speculation, t to hig! 
y rates which draw forth a greater amount of note issues as _ busin 
reaches a peak, thus confirming Professor Mitchell's conclusion 
( ir, J. W. A town that has qone downhill Geog. Rev., Oct 1927 


A series of maps, graphs and pictures shows the shift of population 


ugh the township of Lyme, New Hampshire, house by house and road by 


1, through three successive generations: 1830-1860, 1860-1892, and 1892-192 


finds reasons for the decline in the discovery of better farms in the West, the 


ft to factory life as New England became industrialized, and the introductior 


of farm machinery. ‘Though the recreation movement, both of summer and win 


brings newcomers, the town is still moving downhill. 


in 


Hicks, J. D. The farmers’ alliance in North Carolina. Annual Rep. of Am. H 


Assoc. for 1922, vol. I. Pp. 2. Traces causes and noteworthy accomplishment 
of this organization of the farmers of North Carolina; reasons for its unfortunate 
end 

Jorpan, V., Stabilizing national prosperity. Yale Rev., Oct., 1927. ». 21 Flexi 
I y of American conditions has promoted relatively stable prosperit) 

Ravcurre, L. Fishery products in the arts and industries i. Mo., Nov., 1927 
Pp. 10. One of the Smithsonian series of radio talks explaining the vast variet 
of uses of fishery products in manufacturing, farming, hospitals, laboratorie et 
Illustrated, 

Ricutern, F. E The copper mn ining indust 7] in the United States 1889-] 

I]. Industrial organization. Quart. Jour. Econ., Aug., 1927. Pp. 33. Reviews the 
various consolidations by which in the last forty years control of the copper out 
put of the country has been concentrated in a few hands; explair whv the 
copper-producing interests do not engage in manufacturing except of mple 
types; finds the tendency to huge mergers a result of changed competitive condi 
tions since 1900. 

Ropertson, J. A. Notes on the transfer by Spain of plants and animals to it 
colonies oversea: Studies in Hispanic-American Hist., James Sprunt Hist 
Studies, vol. XIX, no. 2, Univ. of N. C 

Suryock, R. H. Early industrial revolution in the empire state Georgia Hist 
Quart., June, 1927. 

Sioussat, Str. G. I Southern P jects for a railroad to the Pacific Coast, 18 

97. Annual Rep. of Am. Hist. Assoc. for 1922, vol. I (published 1927 Pp. 2 

An abstract of a paper concerning the plans of Robert J. Walker for a railroad 

to California along the Gila River route, and the relation of this scheme to the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill. 

Staster, H. A nation’s water power. Econ. Geog., Oct., 1927. Pp. 13. Shows the 


extent to which the water power resources of the United States have been de 
veloped up to January 1, 1927. Tables and charts 

STILGENBAUER, F. A. The Michigan sugar-beet industry. Econ. Geog., Oct., 1927 
Pp. 21. A full description of the origin and development of this industry through 
its three stages: experimentation; expansion; present stability. Illustrated 
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Miter, I t New evidence on the shipping and imports of L j 
Quart. Jour. Econ., Aug., 1927. Pp. 19. 


rrocorsky, G. Die landliche Ste lergemer les byzantinischen R hes n 
hrhundert Vierteljahrschr. f. Sozial u. Wirtschaftsgescl Band XX, Heft 1 
2, 1927 Pp. 108 
wuorst, K. H Das Verhaltnis d Ehinge n Welsern 
i } la nel yon in Amerika Viertel chr. f. Sozial 1 \ tscl t 


h., Band XX, Heft 1 and 2, 1927. Pp. 8 
rE, R. J. Le Brésil moderne Jour. des Econ., Oct. 15, 1927. 1 18 


arD, R. T. Economie background of China’s nationalist movement \ r 
. Re Nov., 1927 Pp. 5 
rT 3. The i tri f Canada: position and possibilit I 1} 
1927 rp. ( \ n ic survey of Canadiar dustr d t ‘ 
x S Produzior tlari e redditi in una regione risicola \ 
) 1927 In 1908 Mr. Pugliese issued a ge Vy 1e entitled D S i 
i Vita 1 icola \ ( \ the of ent udy i 
edmont zone (Vercelli) durir the seventeent d eight I I 
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Rappoport, A. S The problem of the inter-allied debts Finan. Re Rev., O 
Dec., 1927 Pp. 1] 
tLAND, FE. La République Argentine: ses productions et n commerce I 


Franc., Nov. 12, 1927 


Runciman, W ] The Geneva economic conference Econ. Jour., Sept., 1927 
Rypseck, O Sweden's f imcial and ¢ ( i (ru ire B iker M y Oct 1927 
I 13 
Srecrriep, A French industry and mass production Harvard Bu Rev., Oct 
97 Pp 10 
Savary, H. R. L’exécution du plan Dawe Re des Sci. Pol., July-Sept., 1927 
Pp. 24 
Writer, J. Das schweizerische Volkseinkommen im Jahre 1 Ze hr. f. Schweiz 
Stat. u. Volkswirtsch., Jg. 63, Heft 3. Pp. 55. 
Agricultural Economics 
(Abstracts by A. J. Dadisman) 
Benner, C. L. and Ganrretr, H. S. Marketing of Delaware equs. Del. Exp. S 
Bull. 150, July, 1927. Pp. 47. An inalysis of the poultry industry in Delaware 
Bsorka, K. Income to Iowa agriculiure 1920 to 1 lowa Exp. Sta. Circ. 104, 
June, 1927. Pp. 8 A comparison of incomes each of seven years from receipt 


from sales of ten of the state’s leading agricultural] products 
—-— . Some statistical characterizations of the hog market. lowa Exp 
Sta. Research Bull. 102, May, 1927. Pp. 48. Market information on prices, re 


ceipts, pork products, storage and exports are compiled and presented 


Coker, R. E. Agriculture and the future of the waters. Sci. Mo., Sept., 1927 


eros, F. J. Tres anos del nuevo régimen Ferroviari Rev. N e ] 
July-Aug., 1927. Pp. 18 
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ar 914, Aug., 1927. Pp. 20. A study of prices and costs of marketing by 


od : data are from 228 egg | roducer 


nm, R The problem of fractionalisation of holdings in India Indian Jour 
Apr., 1927 P} 10 A discussion of problen arising from small scattered 
ling ind attempts to combine them. 
\ ‘ . W. G. and Gartock, F. I Farm mortgage debt in Iowa. Iowa Exp. Sta 
( Econ. Series, Rep. 6, Oct., 1927 Pp. 15. <A study of the com te morts 
) of 5,000 ortgages in thirteen representative townships, from 1915 to 1925 
ere ed from yunty recorder 
NT. H G loagie ef ur agric les. L’Actualité E on., M V; 1927 P 
A des tio of the geological limitations of agricultural devel it 


Ousen, N \ 1 me in aqgricu ture needs a new land policy Jour. Farm Eco 
Oct., 1927. Pp. 20. At 


| ricultural land policy te 
t-dayv need 


iment favoring 


H. B. and Spracvur, G. W. Cooperative egg and poultry a } a unit 
/ esota Minn. Exp. Sta. Bull. 233, Apr., 1927 Pp. 37 \ study of thirte 


= ling units, « lering principally their efficien ind how mprove it 


: t, H. B. and Rowe, H. B. Efficient operation of local elevators. Minn. Ex 
St Speci 1 Bull. 114, May, 1927 Pp 19, Why osts and income ! } t 


luce costs, and hov to stabilize ncome 


N. G {gricultural industries Indian Jour. E.con., Apr., 1927 


+ \ discu on of po bilities of dev ping rural industrie for add el lo 


} Jour. Land and Pub. Utility Econ., Nov., 1927 Pp. 14 Phe sou 
u t of interest and duration of mortgage loan ym farm land mi ti ( 
‘ mm t of the tow: hip to the prese t time are co ered 
ScHOENFELD, W. A. Some economic aspects of the marketing of milk and ea 
- f Vew England. U.S. Dept. Agric. Cire. 16, Oct., 1927 Pp. 74 An ana f 
: ta on production and marketing of milk and cream as an aid in the } 
cooperative marketing and better production 
- Dy be) WBRIDGE, J. W. Origin and distribution of the commercial potato « I ~ 


Dept. Agric. Tecl Bull. 7, Julv, 1927 Pp. 60 Area of production, t and 


me of shipments, market demand with statistical tables and comn 


p P even figures are shown 
on Swinson, C. R. and others. Factors influencing the yee ld of apple i the Cumbe 
Shenandoah region of Pennsylvania Virgi ia and West Virainia I ~ rT 
Agric. Tech. Bull. 54, Dec., 1927 Pp. 26. The extent of crop failures or ] 
: ields and reasons; data are from survey record f 494 orchard bloc for 192] 
to 1926, inclusive. 
ss rece, R. P. The federal subsidy in wind reclamation Jour. Land and Pu 
Utility Econ., Nov., 1927. Pp. 6. An analysis of the nature and extent of fed 
teats ubsidy to irrigation reclamation 
¥ lenny, L. S. National standards for farm products U. S. Dept. Agr Cir §, 
; \ug., 1927. Pp. 51. The deve lopme nt of federal standards for dozen ta 
roducts. 
Tuomas, P. J. Peasant proprietorshi} Indian Jour. of Keon. Apr.. 1927 P 12 
— \ general urvey of peasant farming in Europe and ar na of n ts and 
detects, 
3, Apr Vernon, J. J. and others. Factors affecting returns from the dairy enterprise i 
— Shenandoah valley. Va. Exp. St sull. 257, June, 1927. Pp. 87 \ study of 
the effectiveness of different methods of farm management and practi : data 
a. Bu are from survey records of 287 farms 
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Railway and 1 rans pr rtation 


Gior. degli Econ., Oct., 1927 I p 14. Ihe external trade of Italv dur y 
first nine months of 1927. 
N AI Zinn, A I Zur Theorie des Standorts. Zeitschr. f. Verkehrsw e! } ift, Vo 
V. No. 3, 1927 Pp. 20 A study of the theory of location of industrv contain ’ 
- e of the work f Predol Alfred Weber, 1 Oscar Englander 
PaYEN, | Le wa 1} luct et son marché. L’Econ. Frane., Oct. 8, 1927 
\ ccount t t } pal world roducer ot the cacao nut ind the « f 
y! th tistics showing the increase in duction, ¢ pec lly the 
rv Coast of Africa 
La ine: sa production, son marché et lapport des c nics 1 
L’Econ. Franc., Oct. 15, 1927. Points out with appropriate statistical ta 
e large amount of ool being imported by France under high duties, st g 
} eed for raising more sheep, and the efforts w h are no be g made in 
eral of the French colonies to fill tl nee 
— . Le marché du caoutchouc et le plan Stevenson L’Econ. Fr 
Oct. 1, 1927. A brief critical diset on of the m points of t} Steven 
j utcome in restricting the le of rubber. 
Parrerson, E. M. Reperee upon interna merce of reduced purchasing 
Pr of the Acad. of P Sci., July, 1927 
Srevens, W. H. S. Marketing ! ‘ ind cracke Harvard Bus. Rev., Oct., 1927 
\ condensed de tion of the 1 keting of biscuits and crackers in the United 
States. 
\ ae Fi wing peratiz marketing a tion Harvard Bu Re 
Oct., 1927 A brief d us ot the nea oT tinan € ploved by the 
é e marketing ociations 
WERNEKKE Die Ei bahnen 7 Siidamerika Zeitschr. f. Verkehr er ; 
Vol. V, N 3, 1927. Pp. 10 l first of a series of arti m the r i 
I york of South America. 
Railways and Transportation 
(Abstract y J. H. Parmelee) 
NGOFF, ( The railroads at ¢t Ly \ Mercury, Jan., 1928 Py 13 R 
efforts to meet automotive competition 
anTHE, A. Les chemins de fer « nols. Rev. Econ. Internat., Nov. 1927. Pp. 24 
I a Long Islar commuta rate case Nat. Muni Rev., Oct 927 P 
( BELL, C. D. Railway ownership of inland waterway Econ. Jour., D 1927 
P vo Re iit l Great Britair 
Drnyn, S. O The question of railroad valuation Ry. Age, De A 27 Pp. 5 
( of recent valuation decision of Inte: te Commerce Comm 
Foss, C. W. Railway finances in Ry \ . on 7, 1928 Pp. 8 Su 
rallw security price , dividend declarations, and ne Tt Lists of ca r 
receivership 
Fraser, W. H. Britain slowly recovering from strike. Rv. Age. Jan. 7, 1928. P 
3 tailway irl rs slightly above 1925; new scl f rates for 1928, 
Grorce, L, comotives ordered in 1927. iv. Age, J 7, 1928. Pp. 6. Smallest 
mber of orders placed for locomotives in 1927 than ul yea 1902, with 
one exception. Number ordered were 846. 
Guose, S.C. Railway finance. Indian Jour. Econ., Jan., 1927. Pp. 22 
Graveson, F. H The practical value of railway statist Jour. Inst. of rransp., 
Nov., 1927. Pp. 10. Types of que tions that statistics he p to er 
GUGGENHEIM, H. F. The future of air tra sport, Ry Age, Dec. 24, 1927. Pp. 3 
Gumont, A. The possibilities of the motor rail car. Ry. Age, Nov. 12, 1927. Pp. 4 
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wks, F. M. Nez business and its relation to rate structures. Gas Age-Record, 
Oct. 8, 1927. Pp. 4. Principles to be observed in making gas rates. 

vkeE. H. W. Fares and fare c ection in Eure pe. Elec. Ry. Jour., Dec. 10, 1927. 
Pp. 6. Interesting illustrated article, showing great variety of fares in use. 

Canot, P. Needed: merchants in the gas industry—the opportunities before them 
Annalist, Oct. 14, 1927, Gas Age-Record, Oct. 22, 1927. Pp. 2, 5. Selling should 


eparated from and given precedence over production; if need be, subsidiary 
anies should be formed solely as distribution agencies in local area 
Studies in the household market for electricity—I. Hartford, Conn 
Annalist, Nov. 18, 1927. Pp 2 First of a series of studies of present development 
of domestic market and possibilities of future development. 
Corre.yov, G. B. The public utility and the government. Am. Gas. Assoc. Mo 
Dec., 1927. Pp 5. A broad delimitation of the field for private initiative in 


ec utilities within a necess 


Cross, W. G. Fundamentals of y de 
Nov 12, Dec. 10, 1927. Pp. 2, 3, 2 Definitions use of life t les ust I~ in- 
on method ol determinir 4 iccrued depreciat ol ete. 
wiets, W. M. Investment vs. present value, with discussion Conn. Soc. Civil 
| rs., Papers and ‘Trans., for 1927 Pp. 12. 


I A.S G n nt ba basic rea r its inefficien ind niureé. 
\ ilist, Sept. 30, 1927 P} 2. Spe emph ( the role of } f " isine 
eration 
I au, H. B. and Arexanper, M Some measures and measurements f tel ph né 
ity taxation, Jour. Land and Pub. Util. Econ., Nov., 1927 Pp. 14. \ com- 
prehensive summary and analysis for years 1916 to 1925, with differentiation be 
tween Bell and non-Bell con} inies, between large ind small ¢ mmpanies, and 


between sections. 


sou, H. M. Commercial studies and the rates. Telephony, Nov. 12, 1927. Pp. 2 


\ simple statement of the elements of the telephone rate problem 


INKELSTEIN, M. From Munn v. Illinois to Tyson v. Banton—a study in the judicial 


process. Col. Law Rev., Nov., 1927. Pp. 15. Old and new aspects of th oblem 
of determining which industries are clothed with a public interest. 
Firzparrick, W. J. Sound utility financing fostercd by regulation El World, 


Oct. 15, 1927. Pp. 2. How regulation has helped to stabilize securities and aided 


larly the smaller companies in financing th elves to advantage 


Forpv, A. H. Allocation of capacity costs in practice. Elec. World, Nov. 5, 1927. 


Pp. 2. Successful use of consumption and demand basis of rate making in Iowa 
Gitetre, H. P. and Matcomson, A. S. Some practical suggestions on utility rate 
making. Annalist, Oct. 28, 1927. Pp. 2. Necessity of maintaining the | ing 


power of the utility dollar, and other phases of the valuation problem. 

Hoxizr, G. L. The passing of public ownership. Nat. Elec. Light Assoc. Bull., Nov. 
1927. Pp. 4. 

Insutt, S. Interconnection and consolidation effect vast benefits to consumer. Elec 

World, Nov. 26, 1927. Pp. 4. Lowered costs and increased output have resulted, 

with large benefits to consumer and investor alike. 

Sound econ ymmic facts dictate gas and electric policie G iS Age- 
Record, Oct. 29, 1927, Am. Gas. Assoc. Mo., Nov., 1927. Pp. 4, 5 Lines of 
progress in making gas the “universal fuel,” and comparison with problems of the 
electrical industry. 

Leeps,C. M. Trend of fares is towards 10 cents. Aera, Oct., 1927. Pp. 12. Exten- 
sive statistics of former and present fares in cities of over 25,000. Of 313 such 
cities, 110 have 10 cent fare and 235 a 7 cent or greater fare. 

Lewis, B. Going value—comments on its nature and legal status. Am. Econ. Rev., 


Dec.,, 1927. Pp. 12. “.... development costs, operating efficiency, and the burden 
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retur Electric railway trafic. Aera, Nov., 1927. P.1. Continued general decline indicated 
zitimate by the monthly statistics, by sections, here given. 
Maryland Commission frowns on high prices for property. Pub. Serv. Manag., Dec., 
Jour 1927. Pp. 2. A frank warning that inflated prices will not be recognized by this 
g In commission. 
. Operating contract plan for Philadelphia’s Broad Street subway. Elec. Ry. Jour., 
Nov. 26, 1927. Pp. 4. Novel features of Bibbins report recommending private 
» 
— 5 operation of this new facility provided by public construction. 
_— State regulation’s faults as viewed from the inside. Telephony, Oct. 15, 1927. P. 1. 
Commissioner warns that the public is likely to give up regulation in the event 
a, N the utilities obtain valuations based on reproduction cost. 
si Two transit reports presented in New York, Elec. Ry. Jour., Oct. 29, 1927. Pp. 5. 
“3 Ji Extracts from the recent Untermeyer and Smith reports on New York City’s transit 
lency problems. 
proper Accounting 
A 
‘tie (Abstracts by Arthur W. Hanson and W. P. Fiske) 
Nov. 12, Annan, W. The scope of accountancy in modern business. Accountants Mag., 
id policy Nov., 1927. Pp. 17. “Services which an accountant may usefully render to 
manufacturing and trading business as going concerns.” 
ur. La Bocn, H. J. Basic data for setting standard costs. Manuf. Industries, Dec., 1927. 
1 Pp. 5. Information needed before a complete and scientific standard cost plan 
valuati can be installed and operated successfully. 
ent | Boppincton, A. L. Fraud in accounts. Canadian Chartered Accountant, Sept., 1927. 
efi Pp. 17. Various types and instances of fraud. 
Pp, 4 | Earn, A. J. Costing in a departmental workshop. Accountant, Nov. 19, 1927. 
to de Pp. 10. Costing is as necessary in non-revenue as revenue producing departments. 
A method of costing is outlined. \ 
orld, Oct Evsourne, E. T. Trade association statistics. Accountant. Oct. 1, 1927. Pp. 8. 
‘udent in- Exuiotr, E. C. The accountant and the public. Accountant, Oct. 29, 1927. Pp. 9. 
Answers the questions: (1) Of the public, who are the clients of the accountant? 
t. 8, 1927 (2) What does the public require and expect of the accountant? (3) What is 
rous ma the accountant prepared and able to give the public? (4) What are the account- 
ities. ant’s public duties and how are they fulfilled? 
bee Epps, R. H. Internal check as applied to a gas company. Accountant, Nov. 12, 1927. 
apes Pp. 12. Describes system of internal check for a gas company. 
Freperick, M. L. Interneship in accounting; its values as a training for administra 
Jd. Oct. § tive positions, Accounting Rev., Dec., 1927. Pp. 6. “Business success is chiefly 
( Xt . . 
ao -dee determined by aptitude and attitude. With the idea of interneship to give the 
ton te right attitude, the first years of business experience will do much to determine a 
( 
young man’s aptitude for his chosen work.” 
—_ Gusson, J. C. A standard cost problem. Accounting Rev., Dec., 1927. Pp. 26 
a The object is to supplement the meager literature in the field in that phase of 
7 the subject in which it is particularly weak, namely, the technical accounting 
ion by 
phase.” 
Gooptoz, J. S. M. Regulation of the practice of public accounting. Cert. Public 
us. 


Accountant, Nov., 1927. Pp.%. In support of reasonable and uniform regulation 


itable fi aR 
it of practising public accountants. 


Huu, G. L. Plant appraisals: their treatment in the accounts. Accounting Rev., 


rig 
Yalifor 
Cah Dec., 1927. Pp. 24. Sets forth the various methods by which the facts of a 
replacement policy may be expressed in the accounts and operating statements, 
urvard Law assuming that the policy has been decided upon. 


f the leg# Himmersiav, D. The refinancing balance sheet. Accounting Rev., Dec., 1927. 
Pp. 9. “The balance sheet adjusted to reflect financing is a special statement 
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Sirth national cost conference (Institute of Cost and Works Accountants). Cost 
Accountant, Nov., 1927. Pp. 45. Various papers discussing: (a) how cost account- 
ing reduces costs; (b) the problem of the half-filled shop. 


Business Management 


Cooxr, E. B. The Third International Management Congress. Bull. Taylor Soc., 
Oct., 1927. Pp. 6. 

Curtis, R. C. A comparison of the recent arbitration statutes. Am. Bar Assoc. Jour., 
Oct., 1927. Pp. 4. 

Craw.ey, S. L. Extra effort and extra work, Industrial Psych., Nov., 1927. Pp. 7. 

GarpinerR, G. L. Carrying home problems on to the job. Industrial Psych., Nov., 
1927. Pp. 6. 

Harnaway, H. K, Standards, Bull. Taylor Soc., Oct., 1927. Pp. 15. 

payne, A. F. Job training in a chocolate factory. Industrial Psych., Nov., 1927. 
Py 5. 

Labor and Labor Organizations 
(Abstracts by Walter J. Couper) 


< 


Apter, E, Austrian Works Councils act in practice, II. Internat. Labour Re 
Apr., 1927. Pp. 28. 

\trea, Count pe. National corporative organisation in Spanish industry. Internat. 
Labour Rev., June, 1927. Pp. 14. Resembles new Fascist organization in Italy but 
without changing the status of trade unions. 

\nprews, J. B. and Seacer, H. R. Le progrés de la législation du travail aux 
Etats-Unis. L’Avenir du Travail, Sept., 1926. Pp. 7. Chiefly the result of the 

tivities of the American Association for Labor Legislation. 

Barkas, B. W. Ways and means committee. Am. Fed., Nov., 1927. Pp. 6. 

Bettersy, J. R. The evolution of a wage-adjustment system, I, II, and III 
Internat. Labour Rev., July, Aug. and Sept., 1927. Pp. 80. The problem is to 
find principles for the determination of the most beneficial wage, i. e., the most 
feasible present approximation to the just wage which would (1) balance the 

nflicting interests in society and (2) satisfy the public mind by decreasing 

juality through only minor changes in the system of distribution. First, classify 
disputes into those between wage-earners and non-wage-earners and those between 
wage-earners and other wage-earners. Do this with the aid of statistics of profits 
ind unemployment. Then, in the first class, pay what the industry can bear; in the 
second class, proportion wages according to skill as shown in a schedule of skill 
to be prepared. Utilize the existing, adequate, and here described machinery 
of wage adjustment in each country to change wages in the indicated direction. 

Besson, M. Labour legislation in the French colonies. Internat. Labour Rev., 
Oct., 1927. Pp. 22. 

Botrar, H. E. G. Trade organisation in Italy under the act and regulations on 
collective relations in connection with employment. International Labour Rev., 
June, 1927. Pp. 13. 
jowlge, J. A. Wage adjustment in the coal industry. Econ. Jour., Sept., 1927. 
Pp. 12. Analysis of experience with mechanism of proceeds-sharing. This new 
method unexpectedly regularised employment but did not provide the anticipated 
stimulus to production. As a principle of wage determination, it has survived the 
embittered relations of the two parties and is a very important experiment and 
example. 

Brititarp, V. Les accidents du travail. Jour. des Econ., July 15, 1927. Pp. 17. 

Brovcnam, H. B. Is the American people prosperous? Am. Fed., Nov., 1927 
Pp. 10. No! “76,000,000 poor folks.” Pollak Foundation purchasing power 
deficiency. 


Brown, G. C. Worker’s participation in job study. Am. Fed., June, 1927. Pp. 9. 
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Goon, E. T. 7 fails, Finan. Rev. Rev., July-Sept., 
1927 Pr fecting real reform because it fails t 
\ for regulatory supervision of trade 
Green, W } f L. Am. Fed., Aug., 1927. Pp. 6 
T) Nov., 1927. Pp. 12. Editorial summary 
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Ienxins, H. Meeting job displacement brought about by introduction of automatic 
machinery. Am. Fed., Sept., 1927. Pp. 4. Glass bottle blowing. 

Jounston, G. A. Social work and labour legislation. Internat. Labour Rev., Oct., 

27. Pp. 23. Boundaries and relations of each. The first tends to be “case 

work”: the second, to set “normal” standards. The codrdination of them is a 
cal, not an international problem. 

Kennevy, D. Industrial relations in the pottery industry. Jour. Pol. Econ., Aug., 
1927. Pp. 21. A good case study of conditions in a semi-monopolistic industry 
concluding, “Out of chaos there arose a strong union built on skill, .... a col- 
ective bargaining program in conjunction with the two manufacturers’ asso- 

tions, . . . . twenty years. This amicable relationship is finally disrupted 
through changing technique, the introduction of radical leadership and business 
depression.” 

Kvuczynsk!, J. JLabor’s share in manufacturing industries. Am. Fed., Oct. and 
Nov., 1927 Pp. 12, 8. The beginning of an interesting series. Money wages, 
real wages, labor’s share of “value added” in leather, lumber, railroad repair, 
tral portation equipment, and rubber. 

— . Wages and business cycles. Am. Fed., Sept., 1927. Pp. 5. 
KuczyNskI, J. and Srernretp, M. Fluctuations of wages of skilled and unskilled 
rkers, Am. Fed., July and Aug., 1927. Pp. 4, 3. Wage fluctuations and 
productivity. 

Kummer, F. The International Federation of Trade-Unions. Mo. Labor Rev., 
Nov., 1927. 


Pp. 8. Effects of the war, reorganization in 1919 and 1927. 

Laveen, W. Fifty years of legislation on occupational diseases in Switzerland 
Internat. Labour Rev., Oct., 1927. Pp. 15. 

Lazarp, M. Le contréle international du crédit. L’Avenir du Travail, Sept., 1927. 

Pp. 28. A report to, and the conclusions of, the special committee of the Inter 
itional Association for Social Progress. Without minimizing the difficulties, 
they think it possible by educational efforts, to continue codperation between the 

ing institutions of different countries. 

Lorica, G. The place of sickness insurance in the national health system. Internat 
Labour Rev., May, 1927. Pp. 18. 

Mannava, K. B. Analysis of trade disputes. Indian Jour. Econ., Jan., 1927. Pp. 
27. The scientific approach of mathematical analysis applied to number, causes, 
trade affected, extent, and results in United Kingdom, India, Bombay and Ire- 
land. 

—--- ————. Trade unionism. Indian Jour. Econ., Jan., 1927. Pp. 22. Gen- 
eral discussion with special reference to statistics of membership in the Bombay 
Presidency. 

Macnusson. Getting on with labor legislation, marking time with freedom of 
association. Am. Fed., Aug., 1927. Pp. 7. Tenth international labor confer- 
ence. 

Martin, P. A. and Smrrn, E. M. Labor legislation in Uruguay. Mo. Labor Rev., 
Oct., 1927. Pp. 8. “A uniform and coherent system, .... enforced with hone ty.” 

Meav, G. W. A paper manufacturer and union labor. Am. Fed., Oct., 1927. 
Pp. 5. 

Mitter, S. Workers’ education and the Los Angeles Convention. Am. Fed., Nov., 
1927. Pp. 6. One of three articles in the new Workers’ Education Depart- 
ment. 

Morris, F. The economics of unemployment. Bankers’ Mag. (London), Aug., 
1927. Pp. 6. Fundamentally, “labor” has interfered with the law of market 
price by raising wages above the figure which market price justifies. 

Muss, M. Arbeiterseele und Wirtschaftsgesetzlichkeit. Betrachtungen zur indus- 
triellen Arbeiterkrisis. Zeitschr. f. d. Gesamte Staatswissensch., Mar., 1927. Pp. 
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will come from a decrease of the hours of labor. Irrational prejudices against 
, the eight-hour law may stand in the way. 
T Wynne, W. H. The British coal strike and after. Jour. Pol. Econ., June, 
the Pp. 24. Good discussion of the underlying economic factors. Criticism 
owners and miners’ leaders. None of the Royal Commission Report ( 
' tion, codperative marketing and an international agreement to regulate 
’ necessary. 
Zaun, F. La politique de protection de la famille. L’Avenir du Travail, Sept., 
it 1927. Pp. 36. Report to the second assembly of the International Associat 
for Social Progress. 
stry fusfiihrungsanordnungen zum Gesetz iiber Arbeitsvermittlung und Arbeitslosenver- 
sicherung. Reichsarbeitsblatt, Oct. 1, 1927. Pp. 30 
re ivil service (approved associations regulations, 1927. Min. of Labour Gaz., Oct., 
1 in 1927. P. 1. Following Trade Disputes act. 
ul and the 1.C.C. Am. Fed., July, 1927. Pp. 7. A. F. of L. research report on 
ug. an inequitable rate structure. 
pr Conciliation and arbitration boards in Belgium. Min. of Labour Gaz., Oct., 1927. 
y- neiliation and arbitration in Norway. Min. of Lab. Gaz., July, 1927. P. 1. 
Establishment funds for the benefit of disabled workers. Mo. Labor Rev., July, 
Jul 1927. Pp. 7. Of considerable importance, 
v Exploitation of labor through non-payment of wages, and efforts of labor offices 
enforce payment. Mo. Labor Rev., June, 1927. Pp. 10. A widespread and 
ird erious evil. In 16 states, 23,400 claims for $1,216,000 were settled only after 
ervention of state labor officials. This wage adjustment work is increasing and 
rnat should be facilitated by coérdination of the various agencies. 


rman Labour Courts act. Min. of Labour Gaz., June, 1927. P. 1. 


Gesetz tiber Arbeitsvermittlung und Arbeitslosenversicherung. Von 16 Juli, 192 
Reichsarbeitsblatt (Beilage), July 20, 1927. Pp. 92. 

Increase in union wage rates in 1927. Mo. Labor Rev., Nov., 1927. Pp. 8. Study 

yung of over three-quarters of a million workers shows an average hourly wage of 

$.682, an increase of $.020 over 1926, together with a decrease in hours to 45.2 

1927 per week. 

Indoor recreation for industrial employees. Mo. L Rev., Sept., 1927. Pp. 14. 

Industrial conditions in United States. Min. of Labour Gaz., Nov., 1927 Ph 
Summary of Broderick and Pack. 


. Industrial relations in the United States. Min. of Labor Gaz., Sept., 1927. Pp. 2 
P Summary of Butler’s I.L.O. report. Emphasis on the “new labour policy.” 
In- Italian labour charter. Min. of Labour Gaz., June, 1927. Pp. 2. 
1 its Membership of trade unions and federations (Great Britain and Northern Ireland) 
for Min. of Labour Gaz., Nov., 1927. Pp. 2. In 1926 there were 5,208,000 trade 
sug- unionists, 5.2 per cent less than in 1925. 
re Minimum wages and the international labour conference. Internat. Labour Rev., 
May, 1927. Pp. 12. Proposes a draft convention favoring the general principle 
Jour. of the minimum wage for trades with unduly low wages and no prospect of 
must effective collective bargaining; recommendations for problem of home trades and 
defining criteria. 
hutz- 


Opposition of organized labor to the tipping system. Mo. Labor Rev., Oct., 1927. 


ilties Pp. 4. 
7 + 
; Outdoor recreation for industrial employees. Mo, Labor Rev., May, 1927. Pp. 21. 
seat Automobiles and the premium on space in congested industrial districts militate 

; against provision of facilities. Analysis of recreation programmes of 319 com- 


panies. 
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United States to the full extent that the increased gold supply has made possible. 
Concludes that there is no solid basis for the criticism of certain foreign and 
domestic authorities that we have unduly restricted credit or for the contention 
that our present gold policy by keeping down world prices has been an impedi- 
ment to world recovery. 


—__—_—_———.. Federal reserve system and the decline of the world commodity 
price level. Commerce Mo., Oct., 1927. Pp. 10. Examines the reasons for the 
importation of gold into the United States during the last. three years. The im 
portations have not been due to any desire on the part of the United States t 
get the gold, but are the result of the preference ef Europeans and others to 
have their money invested here rather than to keep it as an unearning asset at 
home, it being known that a credit here is practically as good as gold at home. 
Croscrave, L. M. Christmas clubs. Quart. Jour. Econ., Aug., 1927. Pp. 8. Christ- 

mas clubs bring in no direct profits to banks but are valuable for advertising 

purposes and lead to other business. The manner in which they appeal to the 
depositor is also considered. 

DavenporT, H. J. Interest theory and theories. Am. Econ. Rev., Dec., 1927. 
Pp. 22. 

Davipson, D. Europas penningpolitik, Ek. Tids., Nos. 7-9, 1927. Pp. 19. A survey 
of the monetary policies of Europe and a comparison of these policies with those 
of the United States. 

DorwerLeR, L. St. Paul’s municipal investment bank succeeds. Nat. Munic. Rev., 
Sept., 1927. Pp. 3. The investment bureau of the sinking fund committee of 
St. Paul sells certificates in ten dollar denominations and buys back the city’s 
bonds with the proceeds. The bonds usually bear interest between 4 and 5 per 
cent and the certificates at 4 per cent. The city has thus bought back over 
$9,000,000 of its bonds. 

Ernzic, P. Present and future gold export points. Econ. Jour., Sept., 1927. Pp. 4 
As a result of the recent decline in freight rates and in interest rates, the gold 
export and import points in England have moved closer together. With the 
development of aeroplane transportation, a still smaller margin is to be 
pected. 

Foxwett, H. S. A history of Barclays Bank. Econ. Jour., Sept., 1927. Pp. 7 
A review of P. W. Matthews’ History of Barclays Bank, which sketches the 
early growth and operations of English country bankers and their London agents 
as well as the great banking amalgamations after 1915. 


ex- 


Gmuson, E. C. A critical and historical account of the working of the American 
federal reserve banking system. Jour. Inst. Bankers, Nov., 1927. Pp. 17. An 
excellent summary of the organization and operation of the federal reserve sys- 
tem. 

Gremanvus, T. “Koopkracht” en “Credietinflatie.” De Econ. (Dutch), Sept., 1927. 
Pp. 15. Examines the relationship of increased purchasing power to inflation. 


Guurnetur, A. L’Albania ed il suo riordinamento monetario. Gior. degli Econ., 
Sept., 1927. Pp. 22. The National Bank of Roumania and the Society for the 
Economic Development of Roumania are both financed from Rome. 

Das Gupta, B. B. The future of our paper currency. Indian Jour. Econ., Jan., 
1927. Pp. 12. An analysis of the paper currency for India as provided for in 
the plan of the Hilton-Young Commission. The author recommends the adoption 
of the plan. 


Hasertern, G. Albert Hahn’s “Volkswirtschaftliche Theorie des Bankkredits.” 
Archiv f. Sozialwissensch. u. Sozialpolitik, July, 1927. Pp. 17. A critical ex- 
amination of Albert Hahn’s theory of bank credit. Hahn seeks a complete re- 
habilitation of the theories associated with the names of Law and Macleod. 


Hawrrey, R. G. Le cycle des affaires et la politique bancaire. L’Avenir du 
Travail, Sept., 1926. Pp. 18. Business cycles are explained in terms of credit 
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Le Rev. d’Econ. Pol., Sept. and 
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1 of f. Schweiz. Stat. u. Volkswirtsch., Jg. 63, Heft 3. Pp. 27. A historical ac- 
nedy count of the development of savings banking in the Canton Schwyz. 
9 Ross, H. T. Evolution of the Bank act since 1867. Jour. Canadian Bankers Assoc., 
July, 1927. Pp. 18. A survey of the important changes involved in successive | 
Py Bank acts. 
a, It Saunpers, A. J. Currency. Indian Jour. Econ., Jan., 1927. Pp. 6. Calls attention 
Nia with approval to the possibility of the development of an international cur- 
rency. 
- Suortis, F. R. A. Some aspects of the future of foreign banking in London. | 
1927 Bankers’ Mag. (London), Nov., 1927. Pp. 8. The business of the foreign bank | 
trie g institutions in London is becoming less profitable as a result of the competi- 
‘ tion of the joint stock banks in obtaining foreign deposits, in investing such 
tt deposits, and in the foreign exchange, acceptance and discount business. | 
. Sinua, J. C. Currency in early British days. Indian Jour. Econ., Jan., 1927. Pp. 
10. Recounts experiments with bimetallism in the early days of British control 
Oct in India. 
as —————. [Indigenous banking in Bengal. Indian Jour. Econ., Jan., 1927. 
mee Pp. 16. Describes the operations of native bankers in India. Writer concludes 
y that these bankers still have a place in the national economy of India in spite of 
i the growth of European banks. | 
‘a SmitH, E. L. Relation of trust companies to investment trusts. Trust Cos., Nov., 
wit 1927. Pp. 6. In view of the rapid development of the investment trust, it is 
‘o desirable that certain tests be set up in regard to the management, the scope of | 
operation and the financial structure of the trust. The article considers some of 
these tests. 
Soxotorr, A. Zwei Beitrige zur Theorie der Umlaufsgeschwindigkeit des Geldes, 
Th, II. Archiv f. Sozialwissensch. u. Sozialpolitik, July, 1927. Pp. 30. The equation 
be of exchange has many practical applications in problems of taxation, particularly 
wi is a means of determining the influence of taxation on the general price | 
level. 
tio Tuakur, B. T. Organization of banking in India. Indian Jour. Econ., Jan., 1927. 
ae Pp. 23. Surveys briefly the deficiencies of present banking in India and outlines 
a plan for the future organization of banking in that country. The necessity of 
uart Fe vernment regulation as well as the maintenance of control in the hands of In- | 
dians is stressed. 
ny La circulation monétaire en 1926. L’Econ. Franc., Sept. 10, 1927. Pp. 2. Gives 
es statistics of coinage in 1926 of the mints at Paris and Vincennes. 
vers) Progress of banking in Great Britain and Ireland during 1926. Bankers’ Mag. 
. (London), Oct. and Nov., 1927. Pp. 18, 17. Statistics are presented showing 
— the proportion of cash to callable liabilities of the banks annually since the 
It war and for several years prior thereto. The proportion is somewhat less now | 
f the than before the war, but has shown considerable stability for about the last 
six years. 
Calls attention to the declining proportion of capital and reserve (surplus) | 
1997 as compared with deposits and current account liabilities of banks in the United 
“th Kingdom between 1897 and 1926. 
Public Finance 
anu 
he. (Abstracts by Charles P. Huse) 
liffer- Arvencar, N. S. N. Tazation of land in India. Indian Jour. Econ., Jan., 1927. 
Pp. 25. Reviews the report of the Indian taxation enquiry committee, the first 
p. 10 of its kind in India. The committee considers the land revenue as a tax rather 
-d for than a rent and finds that it violates Smith’s canons. 
Bickner, H. B. Washington’s defaulted bonds not to be redeemed. Nat. Munic. 
itschr. Rev., Aug., 1927. 
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Martin, J. W. The motor vehicle registration license. Bull. Nat. Tax Assoc., Oct., 
1927. Pp. 4 Describes the present methods of distributing the revenues and 


recommends that in rural states all be spent by the state highway department 
Mears, J. E. Notes on taxation in Alaska. Cert. Pub. Accountant. Dec., 1927. 
I 6. A short history and description of methods of taxation in Alaska. 


Nryoc1, J. P Tavration of agricultural incomes in Bengal. Indian Jour. Econ., Jan., 
1927. Pp. 12. Reviews early attempts to tax agricultural incomes in British India. 
Powerit, R. F. A single-taxr colony Am. Rev. Rev., Aug., 1927. Pp. 6. At Fair- 
hope, Alabama, a non-profit-making corporation rents the land to settlers and 
vs out of the rentals all state, county and municipal taxes, using the balance 

for local public purposes. 

Ricct, U. La taration de léparqgne. tev. d’Econ. Pol., May-June, 1927. Pp. 24 
Not true that we are taxing wealth twice when we tax income saved and later 
the income from such savings. 

Ricutor, C. E., Comparative tar rates of 249 cities, 1927. Nat. Munic. Rev., Dec 
1927. Pp. 12. 

Rocce, O. J. The tar lien of the United States. Am. Bar Assoc. Jour., Oct., 1927. 
Pp. 6. History of federal legislation and judicial decisions. 


La Roave ve Roavesurne, R. Bigot et les commandants des postes. Nova Francia, 


(pr. 3, 1927. Pp. 4. Includes letters dated Quebec, November 4, 1748, and Octo 
ber 31, 1749, signed by Bigot and showing the methods by which the “commandant” 
nd the “fermier des postes” defrauded the king’s accounts in the administration 
of the posts in “les pays d’en haut.” 

Sayer, J. L. Reciprocal inheritance tax legislation. Bull. Nat. Tax Assoc., Oct., 
1927. Pp. 8. Good progress has been made during the last two years in exempt- 

the intangibles of non-residents. 

Sonne, A. The fiscal policies of socialist Vienna. Nat. Munic. Rev., Sept., 1927. 
Pp. 6. The new Vienna has at the cost of very heavy taxes made herself perhaps 
the greatest landlord in the world. 

StuckeN, R. Grundsitze fiir die Anlethepolitik. Archiv f. Sozialwiss. u. Sozial- 
politik, July, 1927. Pp. 23. Considers the circumstances under which the govern- 
ment may properly borrow, paying especial attention to Wagner’s principle 

Tuompson, C. D. Land-value taxation for India. Indian Jour. Econ., Jan., 1927 
Pp. 5. tecommends adoption of the method of taxing on selling price rather 
than annual rental. 

Trotasas, M. L. La famille et Végalité fiscale dans les impéts francais sur les 
revenus. Rev. de Sci. et de Légis. Finan., July-Sept., 1927. Pp. 23. The French 


system since the war has taken into account as never before the faculty of tl 


taxpayer, especially in the matter of dependents. 

Vanvecrirt, R. A. Are we spending too much for government? IV. Expenditures 
for public education. Nat. Munic. Rev., Aug. 1927. Pp. 10. Finds the waste 
enormous but sees indications of a greater reliance on educational experts 

Van Sickie, J. V. Classification of land for taxation. Quart. Jour. Econ., Nov., 
1927. Pp. 23. Believes that the classification of land periodically on the basi 

of its best use would tend to prevent the premature subdivision of farm land with 


+} 
u 


ie resulting period of idleness so often seen near large cities. 

VENKATARANGAIYA, M. Local taxes in the rural areas of the Madras presidency. 
Indian Jour. Econ., Jan., 1927. Pp. 18. The chief taxes are the land, house and 
transit taxes, supplemented by provincial grants and industrial revenues. 

Our increasing public debt. Comm. and Finan. Chron., Dec. 3, 1927. Pp. 2. 

Problem of state taxation of national banks. Commerce Mo., Nov., 1927. Pp. 5. 
Traces the course of federal legislation on this subject from 1868 to the recent 
amendments of 1923 and 1926. 


Progress of inheritance tax reciprocity. Commerce Mo., Oct., 1927. Pp. 3. A recent 
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Marx, R. S. Compulsory automobile insurance. Nat. Munic. Rev., Aug., 1927. 
Pp. 7. Shows balance of advantages for proposed plan for compensating all 


victims of automobile accidents from a state insurance fund. 

Mepo.aGut, P. I confronti internazionali circa il costa delle assicurazioni sociali. 

e Assicurazioni Soc., July-Aug., 1927. Pp. 12. Reviews question of financial 


burden of system of insurance. 
Montcomery, W. Can the cost of life insurance be reduced? Spectator, Nov. 3, 10, 


1927. Pp. 2, 3. Discusses agency contracts, lapses, excess premium charges, 
taxes and surplus and mortality savings as bearing on possible cost reduction. 
Mrckitow, W. Land-value insurance. Jour. Accountancy, Nov., 1927. Pp. 13 


Covers land to be subdivided into lots or farms. Is 


in experimental stage in 
everal states. 

Novvion, G. pe. Les assurances sociales au Sénat. Jour. des Econ., Oct. 15, 1927 
Pp. 24. Shows modifications made in proposed law in cour 


I e of senate discussion 
and attack. 


Porte, M. Les assurances sociales devant le Sénat. Rev. d’Econ. Pol., July-Aug., 

Pp. 38. 

Srein, O. Die internationale Regelung der Krankenversicherung. Zeitschr. f. d. Ges 
Versich.-Wis., Oct., 1927. Pp. 5 1927 Labor Conference prov des basis for 
nternational control of sickness insurance. 

Watson, A. W. National health insurance: a statistical review. Jour. Roy al Stat 
Soc., Vol. XC, part 3. Pp. 53. Expenditure for disablement benefit 

ly increased since 1915, and number of persons in approved 


has continu 


societies per 


manently invalided and drawing benefit has increased about one-fourth over the 
number in 1922. 

The problem of old age pensions in industry. Labour Gaz. (Canada), Oct., 1927 
Pp. 2. Summary of commission findings favoring state pension 

Public service retirement systems: New York and New Jersey. Mo. Labor Rev., 
Sept., 1927. Pp. 17. Outlines contributory and financial features of three plan 

Unemployment insurance in Italy from 1920 to 1925. Internat. Labour Rev., Oct., 
1927. Pp. 6. Describes scheme and results. Favors unified administration, 


Pauperism, Charities, and Relief Measures 
(Abstracts by George B. Mangold) 

CampseLtt, R. M. Family allowances in New Zealand. Econ. Jour., Sept., 1927. 
Pp. 15. Summarizes recent New Zealand law on family allowances. Presents also 

the need for action as well as the objections usually made to this type of legislation. 

Industry has failed to do elementary justice to children. The law is justified as 
a “comprehensive measure of child welfare.” 

Cantweil, J. J. Justice in charity. Catholic Charities Rev., Oct., 1927. Pp. 3. 
Scientific training must not u urp the ipplications of common sense, and Christian 
philanthropy must not become identified with pagan philanthropy. 
phasizes constructive work and pleads for better race relations. 


He also em 


Hovcute.ine, L. Charity and women’s wages. Soc. Serv. Rev., Sept., 1927. Pp. 16. 
Study, based on the records of a lar 


ge Chicago relief society, attempts to deter- 
mine what the community does for the able-bodied, full-time woman wage earner 
who has dependents and cannot earn enough to support them. It appears that 
a large proportion of these women were unable to speak English, more than half 
had either three or four children to support, and the weekly wage was slightly 
more than $15.50. Facts disclosed indicate clearly that the economic problem of 
these women is serious. 

11. Article summarizes briefly the work of the Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the 
Conference of Catholic Charities. Special attention is given to the reports of the 
following committees: social and economic problems, protective care and families. 


National Conference of Catholic Charities. Catholic Charities Rev., Oct., 1927. Pp. 
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of the American trade associations, could contribute much to such statistics for 
their own use. A system of coding is suggested for lessening the tend: ney of the 
“secrecy complex” to hamper the interchange of statistical data. 

Euuorr, D. C. A weekly index of distribution. Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc., Sept., 1927 
Pp. 5. Car loadings by weeks, corrected for trend and seasonal variation, from 
1919 on, afford a timely index of distribution, which, in a number of cases fore- 
casted by some weeks the changes in the Annalist monthly index of business condi- 


tions. 


‘arvant, L. The new organization of the statistical services in Italy. Jour. Am 
Stat. Assoc., Sept., 1927. Pp. 4. In the reconstruction of statistical services, a 
new Central Institute has been created, under the presidency of M. Gini, with im- 


mediate charge of primary national statistics and large control over the planning 


and reporting of the other statistics work of the various departments. 
Hansen, A. H. Karsten’s interpretation of the Harvard business inderes. Jour 
Am. Stat. Assoc., Sept., 1927. Pp. 3. The fact that the A curve is a resultant 


f the B curve does not destroy its forecasting value. An explanation of the 
logic of this relationship varying from that of Mr. Karsten’s is advanced 

Henry, M. Le commerce international avant et aprés la querre. Bull. Stat. Gén 
de la France, July-Sept., 1927. Pp. 32. Gives the statistics of exports and im 
ports for principal countries in 1913, and 1923-1926, discusses the difficulties in 
putting foreign statistics on comparable bases, and analyzes the post-war develop- 
ments in such trade. 

Horerurnc, H. Differential equations subject to error, and population estimates 


Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc., Sept., 1927. Pp. 32. This article discusses the use of 
differential equations in statistics, with particular application to the fitting of 
loristic curves such as those used by Pearl and Reed in their population studies, 
d shows how to find the most probable value, and the probable error thereof, 
either by interpolation or extrapolation, of a variable “which may be assumed to 
have a tendency to proceed according to a differential equation though subject to 
perturbations.” 

Maxweit, W. F. The physical volume of production in the United States for 1926 
tev. Econ. Stat., July, 1927. Pp. 9. Brings the indexes for agriculture, mining, 
and manufacturing, and their constituent groups, through 1926, with new high 
records for manufacturing and mining. 


Movu.ton, M. F. and Pannier, R. Ratio of wages to value added by manufactur- 

ing processes in Massachusetts and the United States. Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc., 
Sent., 1927. Pp. 8. The ratio of wages to value added fluctuates with the busi- 
ness cvcle and hence does not give a simpler answer to the question “are the 
poor getting poorer”; but, compared with 1913, the ratio for all the selected 
industries in Massachusetts combined was somewhat less in 1925. 


Nerretp, M. R. A study of spurious correlation. Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc., Sept., 
1927. Pp. 8. The correlation of index numbers or other ratios, with a common 
base or other common factor, may introduce some spurious correlation not found 

in the absolute values of the variables and requiring the use of partial correla- 

tion methods for isolation. 


Nrxox, J. W. On the size and constitution of the “private family” in Enaland and 
Wales. Metron, Vol. VI, No. 1, 1926. Pp. 24. Estimates that the average nuln- 
ber in the “private family” as defined in the census has declined from 4.58 in 
1891 to 4.14 in 1921; and also estimates how this decline varies by sex, age, 
occupation, and geographical areas. 

Reev, L. J. and Peart, R. On the summation of logistic curves. Jour. Roval Stat. 
Soc., Vol. XC, Part 4, 1927. Pp. 18. The sum of two logistic curves is not, in 
general, a logistic curve; but the error involved in representing the growth of a 
total population by a logistic curve when the components are growing according 
to the logistic law is ordinarily not large. 
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DOCUMENTS, REPORTS, AND LEGISLATION 
Industries and Commerce 


The federal Department of Commerce has published in the series of 
[rade Information Bulletins: No. 513, The Electrical Equipment Market 
in India (pp. 26, 10c.); No. 514, Foreign Trade of the United States in 

Calendar Year 1926, according to the International Statistical Classi 
ition (pp. 9, 10c.); No. 515, The Electrical Equipment Market in Chile 
pp. 26, 10c.); No. 516, The Guianas: Commercial and Economic Surve. 
by M. J. Meehan (pp. 30, 10c.); No. 517, Latin American Budgets. Part 
lI. Chili, Peru, Bolivia and Ecuador, by J. M. Corliss (pp. 59, 10c.); No. 
518, Civil Aeronautics in the United Kingdom, by B. V. York (pp. 24, 10c.) ; 
No. 519, The Electrical Equipment Market in Mezico (pp. 23, 10c.); No. 
520, Markets for Industrial and Educational Motion Pictures Abroad, com 
piled by E. I. Way (pp. 44, 10c.); No. 521, Foreign Markets for Wind 
lls, by W. A. Dunlap (pp. 35, 10c.); No. 522, Short-Subject Film Mar 
ket of Europe, compiled by N. D. Golden (pp. 16, 10c.); No. 523, Double 
Taxation Relief: Discussion of Conventions Drafted at International Con 
ference of Experts, 1927, and Other Measures, by M. B. Carroll (pp. 31 

This latter bulletin deals with the movement to reduce international 
double taxation and fiscal evasion, earlier sponsored by the League of Na 
tions. A summary of the movement is given and the plan of the Commit 
of Experts, which met in London in April, 1927, is explained at length 
At that meeting four standard bilateral conventions were drafted. ‘lhe 
first of these concerned double income taxes and the second, double in 


heritance taxes. ‘The other two provide for reciprocal administrative and 
judicial assistance in the assessment and collection of taxes. Dr. T. S. 
Adams, American member of the Committee of Experts, says, “Unless the 
United States can devise ways and means to participate effectively in this 
movement, our business concerns—particularly American exporters—may 
find themselves in a few years competing with foreign rivals who are r 
lieved from a substantial burden of double taxation to which our nationals 
and residents are subject.” 

Mr. C. J. Junkin, chief of the Division of Commercial Laws, has informed 
the editor of the Review that all persons interested may receive a copy of 
this bulletin upon directing a request to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 


The federal Department of Commerce has published in the Trade Pro 
motion series Bulletin No. 53, Trading under the Laws of Colombia, by 
Joaquin Servera (pp. 52, 10c.). In the Domestic Commerce Series, Bulle- 
tin No. 6, Market Research Agencies: a Guide to Publications and Activities 
relating to Domestic Marketing, 1927 edition (pp. 156, 15c.). This con 
tains the addresses of over seven hundred associations, agencies and re 
search bureaus who are making surveys and undertaking research. ‘The 
character of the survey or research undertaken by each agency is indicated. 
The agencies include those of the federal, state and municipal governments, 
colleges, universities and foundations, book publishers and commercial or- 
ganizations, 


The Bureau of Railway Economics has added to its series of Commodity 
Prices and Their Relation to Transportation Costs Bulletin No. 23, Cotton 
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No. 443 Wages and Hours of Labor in Woolen and Worsted Goods Manu 
facturing, 1910 to 1926 (July, 1927, pp. 44, 10c. 

No. 450, Wages and Hours of Labor in the Boot and Shoe Industry, 1907 
to 1926 (September, 1927, pp. 97, 15c. 

No. 452, Wages and Hours of Labor in the Hosiery and Underwear In 
dustries, 1907 to 1926 (October, 1927, pp. 72, 15c.) 

No. 454, Hours and Earnings in Bituminous Coal Mining, 1922, 1924 and 
1926 (November, 1927, pp. 66, 15c.). 


The Labor Laws of the State of California have been compiled as of 
1927 by the Division of Labor Statistics and Law Enforcement (Sacra 


ito, pp. 350). 


Special Bulletin No. 153 of the Department of Labor of New York 
treats of Hours and Earnings of Women Employed in Power Laundries in 
New York State (August, 1927, pp. 72) 


Public Finance 
Annual reports have been received as follows: 


{nnual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury on the State of the 
Finances for Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1927 (Washington, pp. 710 

Annual Report of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, Fiscal Year 
Ended June 30, 1927 (Washington, pp. 140) 

Eleventh Annual Re port of the State Board of Tazes and Assessment, 
1926, of New Jersey (Trenton, pp. 816). 


Ae j 


Seventeenth Annual Report of the Tax Commission of Ohio for 
Columbia, pp. 282). 

ly tax commissioner of Connecticut, in Document No. 225, prints the 
Public Acts of 1927 pertaining to the Local Assessment and Collection of 
Property and Personal Tazes (Hartford, July, 1927, pp. 267-299). The 
tax commissioner of Connecticut also has prepared a reprint of The Taz 
Exemption Law of 1927 (pp. 19 


Population 


The following public documents dealing with immigration have been re 
ceived: 

Hearings before the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, 
January 18-26, 1927 (Washington, pp. 82). This contains testimony in 
regard to the question of “national origins.”’ 

Dealing with the same subject is the House Report No. 2029, 69th Con- 
gress, 2nd session, from Mr. Johnson of the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization to repeal the “national origins’ provisions of the Im 
migration Act of 1924 (pp. 9) 

House Reports No. 1965 and No. 2260 also deal with the same subject. 
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Rist and F. Simiand; Germany, Carl Brinkmann and Josef Schumpeter; 
Italy, Luigi Einaudi and Augusto Graziani; Switzerland, W. E. Rappard. 

(he board of directors is compose d of twe nty-one m«¢ mbers, eight lay and 
thirteen academic, the latter selected by the several constituent sox ieties: 
Hon. James Couzens, Washington, D.C.; Hon. Dwight W. Morrow, 
Mexico City; Mr. John J. Raskob, New York City; Mr. Mortimer L. 
New York City; Mr. Robert H. Simon, New York City; Mr. Silas 
1. Strawn, Chicago; Mr. Paul M. Warburg, New York City; Mr. Owen 
). Young, New York City; Professor Franz Boas, Columbia University; 
rofessor W. W. Cook, Yale University; Professor John Dewey, Columbia 
niversitv ;: Professor John A. Fairlie, University of Illinois; 


) 


Profe ssor 
arlton J. H. Haves, Columbia University; Professor Jacob H. Ho!!ander, 
Johns Hopkins University; Professor Alvin S. Johnson, New School for 
Social Research; Professor Wesley C. Mitchell, Columbia University; Mr. 
ohn K. Norton, National Education Association; Professor William F. 
Ogburn, University of Chicago; Professor Edwin R. A. Seligman, Columbia 
University; Miss Mary Van Kleeck, Russell Sage Foundation; Professor 
Margaret Washburn, Vassar College. The permanent members of the cor 
ration include the editor, the assistant editor, and three representatives 
from each of the constituent societies: American Anthropological Associ 
tion—Franz Boas. Columbia University ; Robert H. Lowie, University of 
California; Clark Wissler, American Museum of Natural History; American 
Association of Social Workers—Mary Van Kleeck, Russell Sage Founda- 
tion; Philip Klein, Russell Sage Foundation; S. A. Queen, University of 
Kansas; American Economic Association—Jacob H. Hollander, Johns Hop 
kins University; Edwin F. Gay, Harvard University; Frank A. Fetter, 
Princeton University; American Historical Association—Carlton J. H. 
Hayes, Columbia University; Carl L. Becker, Cornell University; Edward 
P. Cheney, University of Pennsylvania; American Political Science Associ 
ition—John A. Fairlie, University of Illinois; William B. Munro, Harvard 
University; J. H. Logan, Rutgers College; American Psychological Associ 
ation—Margaret F. Washburn, Vassar College; F. H. Allport, 
University; Georgina S. Gates, Barnard College; American Sociological 
Society—William F. Ogburn, University of Chicago; Harry E. Barnes, 
Smith College; H. B. Woolston, University of Washington; American Sta- 
tistical Association—Wesley C. Mitchell, Columbia University; Mary Van 
Kleeck, Russell Sage Foundation; R. H. Coats, Director of Statistics, 
Canada; Association of American Law Schools—W. W. Cook, Yale Uni- 
versity; E. W. Patterson, Columbia University; E. D. Dickinson, University 
f Michigan; National Education Association—John K. Norton, National 
ducation Association; Edward L. Thorndike, Columbia University; J. A. 
. Chandler, College of William and Mary. With the assistance of the 
iw firm of Sullivan and Cromwell, who are retained as legal 
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advisers, 
ie project became officially Encyclopedia of Social Sciences, Inc. 

The purpose of the encyclopedia is threefold: (1) to provide for the 
scholar a synopsis of the progress which has been made in the various 
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fields of social science; (2) to furnish an assemblage or repository of facts 
and principles for the legislator, the editor, the business man and others 
who are eager to keep informed of recent investigation and accomplishment; 
and (3) to constitute a center of authoritative information for the creation 
of sound public opinion on the major problems of social progress and world 
development. 
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gether for the consideration and solution of common problems. On the 
other hand, the deliberations of the Committee on Social Science Abstracts, 
and much of the information gathered by it, clearly bring out the fact that 
one great obstacle to the doing of truly scientific research in these fields lies 
in the tremendous mass of the materials to be considered and in the relative, 
if not quite complete, lack of appropriate tools for attacking it. There are 
so many books, pamphlets and reports constantly being published and 
so many periodicals both scientific and semi-scientific steadily pouring from 
the printing houses both here and abroad, that it is physically impossible for 
anyone to keep abreast of all the literature even in his own special field 
of work. For this reason, also, and in making a courageous effort to read 
what he should, he is likely to take first the publications obviously in his own 
special field, and for lack of time to do more, to become increasingly ob 
livious of what is being done in other disciplines upon the same subjects. 
Thus artificial departmental lines tend to become sharper, and in his mind 
the social sciences stand as distinct and separate fields. 

‘To overcome these difficulties, a journal is proposed which will save an 
almost infinite amount of time and labor on the part of research workers, by 
giving them in one journal complete citations and short but objective ab- 
stracts of all important new materials, and will at the same time draw to- 
gether the several disciplines by serving them all through one journal based 
ipon some systematic classification and improved by numerous cross-ref 
erences to the materials in other fields. Other important advantages of such 
a publication could easily be stated. It will save much duplication and 
waste of effort, it will apprise the worker of the existence of other specialists 
working on his problems and stimulate correspondence between them. It 
will call attention to new methods of research; it will serve as a permanent 
record of the work already accomplished, and will, in many other ways, 
promote the healthy development of the sciences to which it relates.” 


The Social Science Research Council has appointed an Organizing Com- 
mittee consisting of the following scholars, and charged with the responsi- 
bility of organizing and establishing Social Science Abstracts: Dr. Isaiah 
Bowman, American Geographical Society; Dr. Davis R. Dewey, Editor of 
the American Economic Review; Dr. Carlton Hayes, Professor of History, 
Columbia University; Dr. Frederic A. Ogg, Editor of the American Politi- 
cal Science Review; Dr. Frank A. Ross, Editor of the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Statistical Association; Dr. Clark Wissler, Professor of Anthropology, 
Yale University; and Dr. F. Stuart Chapin, Professor of Sociology, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, chairman. 

To assist the Organizing Committee, a number of advisory committees 
have been appointed in the fields of cultural anthropology, economics, his- 
tory, human geography, political science, sociology, and statistics. These 
advisory committees have been asked to suggest: (1) the names of scholars 
who may be considered for the positions of salaried editors and unsalaried 
consulting editors; (2) to draw up a scheme of classification adequate to the 
needs of the systematic grouping of materials from their respective fields 
of specialization within the social sciences. 

Since the Council is made up of delegates from the national learned 
societies in the fields of anthropology, economics, history, political science, 
psychology, sociology, and statistics, the purposes of the Council in its 
efforts to further coéperative scientific research in the social sciences is 
best served by devoting Social Science Abstracts to the fields of cultural 
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§ Harvard University for his article, “From Main Street to Wall Street,” 
yublished in the Atlantic Monthly, calling attention to the wide breach 
tween management and ownership in industrial and public utility cor- 


T 
I 


porations. 


The American Council of Learned Societies announces that small grants 
in aid of research in the humanistic and social sciences will be awarded by 
the Committee on Aid to Research. The total subvention for 1928 is 
£5,000, the maximum amount of any single grant not to exceed $300. 
Professor Guy Stanton Ford of the University of Minnesota is chairman of 
the Committee. 


Twenty-one papers were submitted by members of the American Institute 
of Banking in competition for prizes offered by Mr. John E. Rovensky, 
mer president of the Stable Money Association, on the stabilized dollar. 
[he papers receiving the award are published in the Bulletin of the 
American Institute of Banking for October, 1927, pages 457-468. 


‘he Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration has recently 
received a loan of manuscripts including ledgers and account books of the 
Medici family from 1482-1585, “during which period new business methods 
and principles gradually emerged from the chaos of the Middle Ages.”’ 
[hese papers were obtained some years ago by Mr. H. Gordon Selfridge 
of London. He has now lent the collection, comprising nearly 200 volumes, 

the Baker Library of the Harvard Business School. ‘They furnish ma 

terial for further study by Professor Gras, the new head of the department 
of business history at Harvard. 
It is announced that Professor Frank A. Fetter of Princeton University 
will spend next year in Claremont, California, where he will advise and 
assist in the planning and organization of a college for men to be operated 
in conjunction with Pomona College. 


The Federal Trade Commission will undertake an investigation of the 
advantages and disadvantages of resale price maintenance to manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers and the general question of price cutting. This 
investigation will be under the general supervision of Dr. Francis Walker, 
chief economist of the Federal Trade Commission. 


The Welfare Council of New York City announces in its special] bulletin 
of December, 1927, that it will soon undertake an extensive program of 
social research (151 Fifth Avenue, New York City). 


Babson Statistical Organization has just published a general index of 
wholesale commodity prices derived as a by-product from the Babsonchart 
of Physical Volume of Business Activity through the transformation of 
Fisher's Ideal Formula 353 into a form to give a price index. 


Webber College, Babson Park, Florida, opened its first season’s work 
early in January in an intensified business course for young women, re- 
peating in part the work done for young men at Babson Institute, Babson 
Park, Massachusetts. 
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Dr. Adam Shortt of the Board of Historical Publications, Ottawa, On- 
tario, Canada, is actively engaged in securing the original papers of the 
firm of Baring Brothers & Company, which will be placed in the public 
archives of Canada. 


Mr. Philip G. Wright of the Institute of Economics expects to publish 
in the spring, through the Macmillan Company, a book on the tariff on the 
animal and vegetable oils. 


The Taylor Society announces the James Mapes Dodge Fellowship in 
Scientific Management, established by Mrs. James Mapes Dodge, in memory 
of her husband, the first president of the Taylor Society. This fellowship 
carries an honorarium of $1,500 per year, with a tenure of two years, 
beginning September 1, 1928. Further details can be learned from the 
Secretary of the Taylor Society, 29 West 39th Street, New York City. 


The Women’s Educational and Industrial Union (264 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts) pffers the usual three paid fellowships with a sti 
pend of $500 each in Social-economic research. ‘These are available to 
women with a degree from a college of good standing and with training 
in economics. Applications must be filed before May 1 with the Department 
of Research of the Women’s Educational and Industrial Union. 


Appointments and Resignations 


Miss Amber Arthun has been appointed instructor in economics and 
sociology at Mount Holyoke College for the second semester of the present 
academic year. 

Mr. Leo G. Blackstock, formerly of the Sam Houston Teachers’ College, 
is instructor in business administration in the University of Texas. 

President Robert S. Brookings of the Institute of Economics is spending 
the winter in Italy. 

Professor Mollie Ray Carroll of Goucher College is investigating un 
employment insurance in Germany, on a Guggenheim Fellowship. 

Professor G. Rowland Collins has been promoted from associate professor 
of marketing to a full professorship in the same subject and is also assistant 
dean of the School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance at New York Uni 
versity. 

Professor John R. Commons is on leave from his work at the University 
of Wisconsin until June. He is in Washington, D.C., with the Institute of 
Economics, investigating the subject of the stabilization of money. 

Professor John Dickinson of Princeton University is conducting a gradu- 
ate seminary at Bryn Mawr College in the absence of Professor Roger H. 
Wells. 

Professor Willard C. Fisher has retired from New York University. 

Professor F. S. Forman, who was on leave of absence last year, attend- 
ing New York University, has resumed his duties at the University of 
Utah. 

Mr. J. H. Friedel, who for the last eleven years has been associated 
with the National Industrial Conference Board and since 1923 has been 
chairman of its Staff Economic Council, has resigned to become executive 
vice-president of the Doughnut Machine Corporation of New York City. 
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